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The Summa 


This is a collection of the outstanding works of the English classes 
of Central Catholic High School for the year 1946-47. Since it repre- 
sents the student’s attempt to express himself to the best of his ability, 
we have chosen as the title “The Summa.” This is a Latin word mean- 
ing “the highest” or “the best.” We, therefore, think this an appro- 
priate title for we consider these themes to be ‘“‘the best.” 


By means of this edition we have sought to give our students a 
goal to strive for. We have encouraged them to write not only good, but 
outstanding themes. We realize that to see one’s creative expression in 
print is an incentive to continue in this field. 


The aim of “The Summa,” then, is to arouse in our students an 
urge to reach this summit. We intend to develop, through this channel, 
the creative genius of their souls, their own personalities, and an appre- 
ciation of the talent God has given them. 
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FAMILY EXPECTATIONS 


Usually by family expectations is understood what the parents ex- 
pect from and want for their children. However, in the Alspaugh house- 
hold, between the growing daughters of high-school age, it seems to 
mean quite the opposite. 


Poor Father (“Dad” usually, “Daddy” in those “Oh please” mo- 
ments) has built quite an argument against female offspring. Strange? 
No, not when you can imagine one, solitary Father and breadwinner 
lodged between two sons and not one, but two daughters, who delight in 
gazing wistfully at the very latest in fashions. Luckily for him, and 
disheartening for us girls, he remains staunch with his negative re- 
sponses. But his adolescent daughters believe in the old adage, “If at 
first you don’t succeed, try, try again,’ and remain as persistent as 
“Daddy.” Just simply everyone has a new car; just look at our 35 
Chevy! Our home (there we have no gripes, to our parent’s surprise) 
would display more grandeur if a slinky, black Buick were gloriously 
awaiting our call on the drive. With this, exasperated Daddy proceeds 
to disclose his handbook (merely a figure of speech, much to our dis- 
taste), a semi-annual event (Christmas and Easter.) Our undaunted, 
feminine spirit beckons us to gloat about the new radio-phonograph 
combination, recently acquired by his brother-in-law’s family. Some 
people have everything, and anyone who is someone has a combination 
for their daughter (with two, even more so). Father beat this by re- 
ferring to the position of Assistant Fire Chief held by his in-law. 


Day after day he combats our similar threats to unbalance Mother’s 
already unbalanced budget. With his persistence and sereness is con- 
nected a motive, however. It is very simple. Already Dad is contem- 
plating the day when his devoted daughters of supreme, constant ex- 
pectations will walk down that flower-bedecked aisle. For then his 
worries will cease and another’s begin! 


I have yet one statement to make—girls, be glad you are such, 
for never will you become your daughter’s father. 


Joan Alspaugh, Wy 


THE BEST EXAMPLE | KNOW OF A 
CATHOLIC MOTHER 


Everyday, somewhere, in our nation, sometimes in our own town, 
wedding bells echo the happiness of two people as they approach an 
altar to repeat their vows before God and man. 


Some years ago the woman I have chosen as the best example I 
know of a Catholic Mother did the very same thing. Times weren’t too 
different “back then,” although dresses were longer than those of today, 
and hair was short and bobbed, and men wore rather high collars, the 
ideas and ideals of marriage were the same—to have children. 


Leila, 7 Bas 


Later on this woman became a Mother, a Catholic mother. Show- 
ing her love not only for her child but also for the Virgin Mary, on the 
baptismal day of the child she knelt before the altar of the Blessed 
Mother. With her babe in her arms she said prayers in which she 
offered her child to Mary. The Catholic Mother became a reality! 


Years past and all along this Mother kept preparing her child in a 
Catholic way, teaching him prayers, telling him about God, the angels 
and Mary. When it came time for the first grade his mother enrolled 
him in a Catholic school where he could learn to profess his faith. 
After grade school came high school; and all along it was this Catholic 
Mother who wakened her child for daily Mass where he frequently 
served. It was she who taught her child the Catholic way of life. 


College followed high school, and again a Catholic school was shown 
preference for her child. Acting as Mary might act, this Catholic Mother 
lead her child forth in a Catholic way. 


This woman could be your mother and probably resembles her in 
many ways, but the woman I have chosen as the best example I know 
of a Catholic Mother is my own mother. 


Marilyn App, ’47. 


RADIO ADVERTISING 


Radio advertising is really a big thing now adays. All you have to 
do is turn the dial or push the button and you are informed of all the 
latest soaps, wines, clothes, etc. 


Now let us take our favorite Saturday night program, “The Voice 
of Joe Stash.” The tense moment comes, you have already washed your 
hair, gotten your home work done, finished all your other tasks just so 
you can spend an uninterrupted half hour with your radio. You dash 
to the radio and prepare yourself for the big moment. The announcer 
soon says, “This is Station XYZ, it is now eight o’clock.” After a 
moment your dreams come true, you can finally hear Joey singing your 
favorite song—but, just as he reaches the climax another familiar voice 
is heard, it is the announcer again saying, “Have you tried Rube in the 
Tube Shampoo lately?” By the time he finishes his little talk, Joey has 
also finished his song. 


After losing your best nail, you once again get control of yourself. 
It is now time for the story part of the program. Mabel has just re- 
turned to John after their quarrel of last week. Everything looks 
smooth, that is, until Mother-in-law Brown comes for her monthly visit. 
What happens next? All we have to do is to turn our dials to the 
same place next week and find out. We are so mad by this time; what 
do we do? We dash out to the drug store and buy a tube of “Rube in the 
Tube Shampoo” and try to discover why it can be so important as to 
interrupt Joey’s singing and Mabel’s story. 


Florence Augustyniak, ’47. 
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ON HANDSHAKES 


The handshake has been passed down through the centuries as the 
most familiar greeting among men. I have heard it said that the hand- 
shake originated among the tribes of the early stone age. The warriors, 
who were very distrustful, always carried their spears with them; and 
when they came face to face with each other, they would seize each 
other’s right hand in order to prevent the transferring of the spear into 
a more maneuverable position. As the tribes grew older, they became 
friendlier and the handshake became a greeting. Now, whether this be 
fact or fiction doesn’t have much bearing on the case but it does give me 
a beginning. ) min 


The handshake of today is probably very much the same as it was 
in the early centuries. In some organizations, such as the Boy Scouts, 
the Girl Scouts and in most lodges, special handshakes have been de- 
vised in order that members may recognize one another. 


Although the handshake itself is universal, it may be delivered in 
any number of ways. One type of handshake is the limp greeting other- 
wise known as the “wet fish” handshake. Then there is the “hand pump” 
greeting. The hand pumper pumps your arm until he is sure that you 
don’t have oil stored someplace in your body. Oh yes, and we must not 
leave out the strong man who likes to show off his grip for he’s the 
one who gives you the “knuckle crush” handshake. Above all we must 
not forget the “true” handshake. 


The true handshake comes automatically when you say, “I’m glad 
to meet you,” and really mean it. Remember that your handshake re- 
flects your character. Make it firm and sincere. 


James Bonahoom, 47. 


HAVING MY PICTURE TAKEN 


Have you ever thought you might like to be a photographer’s 
model? If you have I can tell you of a sure way to get rid of this lofty 
ambition. Have your picture taken. I don’t mean in the dime store 
where you go into a little booth, face the camera, click click, and then 
return in thirty minutes for your finished pictures. I mean have your 
picture taken in a photographer’s studio. 


The feelings experienced while having my picture taken have made 
me think the life of a photographer’s model must be one of horror. 
Surrounded by glaring lights which seem to be closing in on all sides 
makes me feel like a convict receiving the third degree. Just when I 
feel like screaming, “All right, I’ll tell all,” the photographer says in a 
honey-toned voice, “Give me a smile now.” The muscles in my face 
seem to be paralyzed, but I somehow manage to give him a stupid grin 
(that’s really all he deserves after giving me that light treatment). 
“Don’t move! Hold it! That’s perfect! Now just wait several minutes 
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until I get the camera loaded.’”’.Is there..a law against loading the 
camera before all this torture? It’s getting warmer by the second, and 
just as I feel and look like a wilted dandelion, I hear a faint click. The 
ordeal is over, and I promise myself never again—that is until the next 
time. 


' Marilyn Briggeman, ’47. 


WHAT A PAIR OF EYES IS WORTH 


If you were told one day that you had but one snow week of sight 
and after that you would be totally blind for the remainder of your life, 
what desperation you would experience! You would wish that one week 
as long as eternity itself; you would memorize the faces of those dear 
to you and although in the future your world would be a world of 
darkness, you could gather up the beloved images for a short while at 
least. You would look with tearfilled eyes at the brilliant blue of the 
autumn sky, at the crimson and gold of the falling leaves, at the hills 
stretching as far as the eye can see, at the crystal stream where you 
swim in the summer. You would walk with heavy step and leaden 
heart to your secret hiding place in the woods. Here it was you came 
when you were a small child; it was unbearable, you cried, when the 
whole world seemed to be one big conspiracy against you, and your 
little, old dog was your only friend. Never again could you come here 
alone to revel in unbroken solitude. In a cruelly short time you would be 
forced to go everywhere with a guiding hand at your elbow and a firm, 
unfaltering step matching your stumbling pathetic one. 


You would never again see an orange moon come up behind the 
gaunt, black branches of the tree, you would never again see its silver 
light spilling over your world, touching the old familiar things with its 
white magic. Nevermore would you see a midnight sky powdered with 
stardust or the moonmist hanging low over the meadow. Lost to you 
forever would be the sight of a white sail skimming effortlessly over a 
lake, the rosebud in early morning still covered with pearl beads of 
dew, the splendor of a sunset late in fall that no artist could capture on 
canvas. 


Oh, one sees these things quite often but—does he really see them? 
Does he ever fall on his knees at night to offer a spontaneous and sin- 
cere prayer of thanksgiving to God for the precious gift of sight? Does 
he ever give alms to those to whom the merest dimmer of light is 
denied? He rarely does, you can be sure; he takes the splendor of God’s 
creation for granted. It would be an excellent idea for him to appre- 
ciate the gift of sight, one of God’s dearest endowments to humanity. 


Dee Captain, ’47. 


DOG DAZE 


Before I tell you my story let me introduce myself, I’m Cinder the 
black cocker spaniel who lives around the corner from you. Any common 
ordinary dog would be serving a sentence in the doghouse if he had 
been “caught in the act” as I was. But because I’m a highly intelligent 
and coquettish dog I received a few swats with a newspaper and a very 
tasty steak bone. 


The little episode to which I have been referring occurred one rainy 
April afternoon while my master was away from home. He had been 
in a hurry and had neglected to put me out in my kennel. There was 
really not much for me to do, so I decided to take advantage of the situa- 
tion and explore the big house which I was rarely permitted to enter. 
I romped into the spacious living room and was immediately attracted 
by a shiny yellow lamp. I jumped up on the table and was startled to 
see a vicious looking animal staring at me from the polished surface. 
Then it dawned on me that I was really seeing myself. I began to walk 
around the lamp admiring myself at all angles, and then it happened. 
My tail, my unruly tail, knocked over the lamp, and it shattered into a 
dozen pieces. The lampshade toppled over onto my head, and I found 
myself looking out through the top of it. Just then a door slammed, and 
I knew my master had arrived home at a most inopportune moment. As 
my master walked into the room I began to whine in a heartbreaking 
way, and as he approached I looked at him with soleful brown eyes. He 
picked up a newspaper and looked at me sternly, and then just as I 
thought I had lost my knack for getting out of trouble, he began to 
laugh. He swatted me with the newspaper several times, but I didn’t 
really mind, because in so doing, he killed several of my most trouble- 
some fleas. Then we went to the kitchen, and between the two of us we 
finished off a half a pound of steak. 


Marilyn Briggeman, ’47. 


IS CHIVALRY DEAD? 


Is Chivalry dead? Well we’ll let you be the judge of that ques- 
tion. Why, it was only last Saturday that I saw a young boy very 
politely go up and tap a lady on the shoulder and say, “pardon me, 
madam, but you dropped your hankie a block back, and I thought I 
had better tell you now, so you wouldn’t have to walk back so far.” 
Oh, the courage of that young lad! 


But I particularly like those chivalrous boys, who, upon seeing a 
woman standing with several bundles in her hand, immediately offers 
to hold one of the bundles for her. 


Oh, to be back in the Dark Ages when I was a mere child, when a 
woman could get on the bus anytime or anywhere and at least seven 
men would jump up to give her a seat. If a woman’s hat was blown 
off her head, a man would run ten blocks after it, just to hear the 
lady’s sweet and polite voice say, “thank you.” Why, I’ll even bet that 
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when the bell rang for lunch the boys stepped back and let the girls 
walk out first. Now you are lucky if they say, “I’m sorry,” after they 
have knocked you down while running through the corridors. 

Well, now that you’ve read this, do you think chivalry is dead? 
My guess is that you do. 


Colleen Chaney, ’47. 


NECESSITY—THE MOTHER OF INVENTION 


I was told that it was my special privilege and duty to groom the 
dog every Saturday morning. I often wondered how I was ever per- 
suaded to believe it was a privilege. In the beginning, when he was a 
pup, I thought of it as a pleasure. As I looked back on all of the 
Saturday mornings that had passed, and recalled all of the trouble 
those baths had caused me, I decided to do something about shortening 
the time it takes to bathe, dry and comb an active, long haired dog. 


My problem would have been simple enough if it was a matter of 
just placing him in a tub of warm water, quickly lathering him, a brisk 
scrub, a quick rinse and an invigorating rubdown. But the minute he 
suspected he was scheduled for a bath, he would hide in the corner under 
the bed and had to be brought forth with force. Then came the bath. 
He stood still until you reached his head, and thereafter it was a 
battle for supremacy. I would finally regain my footing and a good 
hold on him and proceed to rinse him with a spray. By this time 
neither one of us was happy or in mood to trust each other. He would 
eye me for a sign of weakening; and if he detected the slightest loosen- 
ing of control, he would leap out of the tub, throwing water all over 
me and the floor, as he shook himself mightily. If I was not ready to 
grab him immediately, he would make a dash for the coal bin and come 
up completely black and stringy instead of white and fluffy. 


These Saturday morning orgies deprived me of time I could have 
used for snooker, ball, or even sleeping. After reviewing the past ex- 
perience, I decided to invent some means of eliminating some of the time 
and hardships. I looked around the house for material and collected a 
vibrator that had excellent possibilities for scrubbing, a hair dryer to 
eliminate most of the rub down, and a gadget that went with the 
vacuum cleaner that promised to be invaluable in cutting down the time 
it took to comb him. 

I had the assorted articles mentioned all around me and was ready 
to go under the bed when my mother came in. Her eye quickly cata- 
logued each item and came to rest on me. Maybe it was intuition or call 
it proximity, but, in less time than it would take for a verbal discussion, 
I knew that scientific research in the realm of dog-grooming had 
suffered a serious setback. After gathering up the articles and re- 
placing them, I filled the tub, got my towels, soap, comb and rope and 
then went under the bed for the dog. 

I guess mothers just do not have any scientific vision. 


Gus Herman, ’47. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—IS IT A PROBLEM? 


Juvenile Delinquency is a serious problem and a challenge to every 
community to find the more effective way of combating it. It has been 
agreed that the logical place to start is in the home, the school, the 
church and our civic and welfare agencies. That is true, but to fully 
understand the treatment we must first recognize the causative factors. 


During the war years, when the nation was geared to high pro- 
duction and family life was disrupted, juvenile delinquency increased 
rapidly. There were numerous reasons for this. The father and mother 
took positions in industry and the children were often left at home 
alone to take care of themselves. Many times one or both parents 
worked at night and the children were free to seek entertainment where 
they wanted to. Also there was a definite trend toward moving to 
cities and work areas where wages and hours were good. This presented 
a housing problem. Crowding and friction resulted, that tended to 
make the child defiant and anti-social. The parents were making more 
money than ever before. It is an old American fallacy to try to make 
it easy for the youngsters and to give them the things the parents 
never had. Consequently, the child had more money without any effort 
on his part and would be disagreeable and refuse to co-operate if he 
were refused. To avoid this, it was given to him. 


With increased wages and hours, many parents felt entitled to 
off hours of recreation, which often led to over-drinking and quarreling. 
Consequently, this meant less time with the child, or the time was spent 
in criticizing his actions and friends. This quarreling and criticism 
aggravated an already bad situation and made the boy more defiant. 


Juvenile delinquency probably should be more properly called pa- 
rental or community delinquency. Neglect by the home and failure of 
the parents to do an adequate job of child care and training is the 
first offense. Community neglect and indifference is second. The re- 
sults of both manifest themselves in this form of youthful behavior. 


The delinquent is in the spotlight. He is the leading figure today, 
not only on the stage, screen and radio, as a potential criminal or 
gangster, but he is on the program of every organization concerned with 
the welfare of human beings. His mischievous pranks have developed 
into a vicious attitude toward society, and from hoodlumism and 
vandalism the next step is crime. 


Organized crime is one of the major industries of youth. It comes 
from broken homes, is nurtured in anti-social environments and ac- 
centuated by a school system geared for the masses and fostered by 
public indifference. 


As a problem in sociology, it is complicated. Involved in it are 
not only factors of heredity and environment, but of the national atti- 
tude toward law and government, as well as the responsibility of the 
community for the welfare of the individual. Behind each delinquent, 
is the problem child in school, the inadequate home, the problem parent, 
poor heredity, and economic and social insecurity. 


Are our children delinquent because they are morons? No! The 
stupid ones are not our only delinquents. They are only the ones who 
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get caught. Intelligence controls a small part of conduct in behavior 
deficiency. Temperament, emotional make-up, personality. and employ- 
ment are important factors. 


To interpret conduct in terms of understanding motives, is to 
understand delinquency. It is an individual matter. 


One child may steal because he wants a definite, tangible thing. 
Another steals to get that attention from the disciplinary officer which 
he does not get from his teacher. Another steals to revenge himself 
upon society for taking from him the chance to be happy. Every child 
has a problem of his own to solve the best way he knows how. If his 
solution runs counter to the approval of society, he is a delinquent. If 
he merely makes a nuisance of himself, he is a problem child. Our first 
step in correction should be with the very young. 


Of all ages of life, youth is the time when energy, idealism and 
interest in other people can be captured most readily for constructive 
purposes. It is a period when the best use of leisure time should be 
made. Great restlessness, overactivity, too much leisure and lack of re- 
sponsibility are all dangerous factors. Inner conflict, maladjusted think- 
ing and secretiveness also cause a boy to act wrong. 


Youth is poised between childhood and manhood and is making one 
of the most difficult adjustments of life. In his emotional and physical 
make-up, the youth is no longer a boy, nor yet a man. He has entered 
the malleable period of adolescence with its many psychological con- 
flicts. But to the law, which takes little note of the fact that criminal 
tendencies are easily fed at this time, he is an adult. Too often our 
law officers hold their office through politics and have no understanding: 
or special training to deal with young offenders. 


The child should be trained to build a moral fiber capable of with- 
standing hard knocks, instead of removing all of the harshnesses in- 
herent in human living. Equip the youth to mold a good character from 
these hardships. Teach him to be self-reliant, industrious, honest, and 
tolerant and to respect the rights of others. And above all, strengthen 
his religious convictions. If you build up a boy’s pride in himself and 
give him an incentive to do better things, he will not have time to be 
a delinquent. 


I believe a great step forward will be made when Fort Wayne has 
a Junior College with tuition within the reach of all boys who ean not 
afford College. The war left them with a lot of unspent energy and a 
frustrated sense of “let down.” The break in their plans for life through 
the indefinite period between High School and military training has 
also made them indifferent to responsibility and employment. They are 
out of High School but not equipped for the big adventure of earning 
a good living. That would absorb the aimless activities of many of the 
17-19 year old delinquents. 


The fact that several College extension centers, with over capacity 
enrollment, have located in our community, should convince us of the 
need for a Junior College. Then watch the number of our delinquents 
decrease. 


Gus Herman, ’47. 
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THE MAN I HOPE TO MARRY 


As the termination of our high school looms before us we turn a 
thought or two to the kind of people we especially like and in particular 
to the personal qualities we would like enveloped in the one person we 
will later share our lives with. When pondering seriously on this sub- 
ject, as most of us do sooner or later, we sometimes tend to drift off 
into make-believe, neglecting to take into consideration that real love, 
not of the dime-store novel variety, means willingness to give ourselves 
in entirety to the one we have singled out to help us attain our earthly 
goal. ; 


While our heart usually leads us to that “certain someone,” we 
should permit our heads to have a little to say. I suppose we have all 
set up our ideals before we ever meet ‘“‘the one.” 


The following is a detailed sketch of the kind of man I hope to 
marry. The prime requisite would be that he be of the same religion 
or at least willing to become a Catholic, not just for my sake but because 
he really has convictions upon being instructed. Why is this necessary? 
This comes first because of the children that might come of the mar- 
riage. Probably the most frightening thing to a child is being torn 
between the two people he loves most in the world, his parents—and 
surely a religious conflict would be reflected on the unsuspecting child. 


Next, for mutual compatibility I would prefer that he be educated 
at least to the extent of my schooling and preferrably beyond, that for 
there is nothing a woman would rather be able to do than to look up 
to her husband and depend upon him for the right decisions and see 
him rise to the peak of his possibilities. 


Among other qualities which I believe would contribute to a happy 
home is a sense of humor, for without it there would always be those 
little misunderstandings which, if not checked, could easily lead to a 
breach not easily bridged. Complementary to this, would be his being 
considerate and thoughtful, for the woman is not alive who can be 
happy without the loving attention which is due her, not only because 
she happens to be his wife but because she is a woman. In accordance 
with these requisities he would want to be a good father. 


If these qualities were present in compatible proportions, it would 
be a little difficult to conceive how such a union could go amiss. 


Marie Hogan, ’47. 


PEACE 


Searched for, fought for, hoped for, yet unfound, this might be 
peace. Being contented, being satisfied, being good, unbounded, this too 
might be peace. But past your lips in a prayer. Unite with Him up 
there. This is peace! 


Molly Keane, ’47. 
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THE RAINBOW 


As the last tardy tears of rain drip with their echo slowly down to 
earth, the sun peeks from behind her cloud. In this swift instant, the 
great ball of fire bows to greet the late rain drops forming a bridge of 
connected hues of color between heaven and earth. This is a symbol of 
God’s promise, never to destroy the world by water. Now the sun 
shines through undisturbed. 


MARY OF C. C. 


If you’re at Mass you’ll see her there. If a good, clean joke is 
sprung, her laugh is merriest. Her lips speak good remarks, not slan- 
derous ones. Her smile radiates happiness from the purity of her soul. 
She swoons over Andy Russell and Perry Como, likes banana splits, 
loves to dance to Herm Binkley’s orchestra and she is loved by the girls, 
respected by the boys. She’s Mary of C. C. 


Molly Keane, ’47. 


A CHILLY SCENE 


As the skies transform from blue to gray, nature is signaled to 
prepare for her scene, Winter Wonderland. When heaven evacuates 
feathery tears in white, the trees, natural skyscrapers, extend their 
limbs to be gowned in silver by cotton balls of ice. Looking down, these 
see sister earth has already put on her blanket of purity. In obedience, 
old man, thermometer takes a dip below freezing, so that nature might 
be reflected in this glassy mirror. Everything being in readiness, the 
clouds close, camouflaged by blue skies. 


SPRING ARRIVAL 


After the first day of March, it was only three weeks until Spring 
of “47” made its bow. Soon nature will sprinkle dusts of green on 
leaves, grass and shrubs. Tulip stems will push away the ground and 
emerge into maturity under the guidance of sunshine and rain. The 
feathered friends are preparing to travel the atmosphere from the 
South. Presently, the air will be filled with their symphony. So make 
way for Spring! 


Molly Keane, ’47. 
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THE PITIFUL CONDITION OF LADIES’ MILLINERY 


Thousands and thousands of artists have spent a considerable 
amount of their time in the fashion houses of New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Paris and London, styling and creating new hats and re- 
modeling the gaily decorated headdresses that were fashionable when 
honest Abe served his country as president. Some artists have real 
idealized creations worth millions of dollars, yet others spend less time 
on their designing and produce a bonnet, if you prefer to call it that, 
with just as much market value. 


Lately, I have given millinery designing much thought and came to 
the conclusion that the most expensive hats are produced when the 
artist is in a terrible rage of anger. Perhaps he thinks of his wife, who 
that very morning at the breakfast table, demanded fifty dollars to 
purchase a hat and when she wore it, he needed a magnifying glass to 
find it. (This is not to insinuate that her head was large, but merely 
that her hat was so small). 


Having this hat in mind, he set out to produce a head piece that 
would be cherished forever as a masterpiece. Throwing together the 
wilted carrot, a raw potato and other discarded trifles, and topping it 
with artificial leaves of poison ivy, he was well on his way to fame. All 
he had to do was furnish the finishing touches—the green veil and the 
orange ostrich plumes. Oh, and one other thing, he had to find a pros- 
pective buyer. Yes, you guessed it. 


His wife bought it, wore it, and judging from the way she strutted 
to church on Sunday, one would have thought her to be the leading lady 
of the land. Until one day she lost her pride and carelessly left the hat 
lie on the table out on the terrace. Sorry to say, but her pet rabbit had 
a very enjoyable meal. 


Hence, for my own satisfaction, I have thrown together a few 
regulations on how to compose a hat. (I say thrown together for that’s 
precisely what a milliner does; he throws together the material and 
hopes for a satisfying result). First of all, as a milliner, you must 
think of everything you dislike, that is, everything except your mother- 
in-law. Do not ponder over the idea that your finished product will be 
a hat. Just hope that it is. Next you must choose the materials you 
need and lay them on the table before you. It is most important that 
you think of the woman whom you would prefer to wear your hat after 
it is finished. And lastly, pray to God and hope that a good strong 
wind hits the city and blows your material together. It’s bound to be 
a hat, no matter how ridiculous it may look. 


Thinking over the rules for making a hat, I think you’l! be inclined 
to agree with me that hats are very amusing and unexplainable. 


By just looking at a lady’s hat, your troubles vanish and smiles 
appear across the otherwise saddened face. Hats are usually the last 
thing a woman puts on, but the first thing criticized when noticed in 
public. But that’s a woman for you, don’t you think? 


Juanita Kintz, ’47. 
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THE DISAPPOINTMENT OF SUZIE 


Searcely finishing her breakfast of pancakes and waffles, Suzie 
slid off the high chair and hurried out of doors to meet the mail man. 
Of all the mornings in the year, why should Suzie want to meet the 
carrier on this particular morning. Well, you see, it seems as though 
she had eaten spinach every single day for two weeks straight, just to 
secure enough wrappers to send for a free doll, and, as you probably 
have guessed, the doll was due to arrive in the morning’s mail. 

As Suzie was sitting on the steps of the sun porch, she saw a young 
man carrying a large box approaching her in a very gentlemanly 
fashion. 

“Are you the lady of the house?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” she smiled, “I’m one of them.” 

“Well, I guess you’re as good as any. Sign here on the dotted line.” 

Suzie marked her “x” on the indicated line, the man gave her the 
peculiar shaped box, and Suzie hurried to her room to take a good look 
at her new doll. 

Enclosing herself in her room, she squatted on the floor in front 
of the large mirror, and hurriedly opened the parcel. With accurate care 
she neatly took out the upper layers of tissue paper. Suddenly, a look 
of grave disappointment came over her face. It was not the doll she 
was waiting for, but Iodine’s silly old wedding gown. 

Well, as long as she had it there, she might as well try it on. Who 
knows, maybe she would be getting married some day. 

Fitting herself into the snowy white gown, she paraded in front of 
the big mirror humming the well known tune of “Here Comes the 
Bride.” 

“Suzie!”’ cried a shrill voice from the doorway. “Where did you 
get that gown? Get it off this very instant. Mother will attend to you.” 

Suzie began to cry, but it did her no good. By the look on Iodine’s 
face, the punishment was obvious. There is no need to say what the 
punishment was, for mischievous little Suzie stood up to eat her dinner. 


Juanita Kintz, ’47. 


THE BEST PART OF MY LIFE 


The best part of my life seems to have been at the age of seven. 
As a non-Catholic, my brother and I attended a parochial school. We 
had studies about the sacraments and heard about receiving first holy- 
Communion, knowing we could not participate in them since we were 
not Catholics. 

As time drew nearer for first-Communion, we asked Mother and 
Daddy if we could join the church. Since both were non-Catholics, they 
opposed our childish wants. After several weeks of hearing nothing else 
but our hard and earnest plea, they consented. 

A week later, Joseph and I were baptized and began our prepa- 
ration for our first-Communion. With a double happiness which we had, 
seven is always an outstanding time of my life. 


Gloriann Naumcheff, ’47. 
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MY FIRST SHAVE 


My first shave took place when I was just a little shaver. It hap- 
pened on a Sunday afternoon, while my folks were away. I was sitting 
in the living room innocently reading the Sunday papers when I sud- 
denly felt the urgent need for a drink of water. After neatly folding 
my papers and laying them on a pile, which at that moment happened 
to be scattered all over the room, I sauntered unhurriedly into the 
bathroom and picked up a glass. While leaving the water run for a few 
minutes, I happened to glance at the mirror. 

“My goodness, friend,’ I exclaimed to myself, “You certainly need 
a shave.” 


The funniest part about the whole thing, I really did need a shave. 
Casually walking to the cupboard, I pulled out my father’s electric razor, 
and in no time at all had my face as smooth and slick as a whistle. Not 
satisfied with merely shaving my face, I set to work on my legs, then 
my arms, and finally my head. 


Believe me, never attempt to use an electric shaver to trim your 
hair, especially by yourself. It wasn’t really too bad—my mother allowed 
me to be seen in public after only three weeks. 


Edward Linder, ’47. 


A NOVICE IN THE KITCHEN 


About three or four years ago I had an experience in the kitchen 
which proved to be very amusing. This was the task of preparing the 
evening meal and entertaining three lively girls at the Hawk’s residence. 


On that day Mrs. Hawk gave me her last minute instructions, say- 
ing, “Watch the children and prepare their evening meal. You will 
find some sweet potatoes in the lower cabinet.” With these last words 
she departed for town. After peeling the sweet potatoes I placed them 
on the stove in a saucepan to cook. While this was in progress, I began 
the search for some brown sugar to make candied sweet potatoes. 
Opening and examining every sack, exploring every shelf, and peeping 
into every covered jar, I searched through the cabinet. At last I found 
a brown, unlabeled sack which I supposed contained granulated sugar 
that I could substitute very well. Placing the cooked sweet potatoes in 
a skillet with some margarine, I began to use the sugar which I noticed 
to be very coarse and grainy. Upon tasting the contents in the sack, I 
discovered it was white corn meal. Perplexed and disgusted I began the 
task of removing most of the corn meal. Having completed the neces- 
sary preparations for the meal, the girls and I sat down to eat. To my 
surprise Jean remarked, ‘Gee, these potatoes are good!” 


By salvaging the sweet potatoes from the corn meal it saved the 
day for me. As a result of this experience I learned one thing, that. it 
is best to taste before using. 


Marita Meyer, ’47. 
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LOCKERS 


“Quick, Betty, get a box, a basket or something that will hold 
and not break out at the bottom,” was the woeful cry heard one bright 
Monday morning in the halls of CENTRAL CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL. 
What had happened? Did the light globe break? No! Did the plaster 
on the ceiling start to fall? No! Was this poor girl carrying such a load 
that she needed help? No! Susie had just one more number to turn to 
then the combination would be completed and the locker would be open. 


As the locker door is opened a great variety of articles can be seen 
fiying in all directions. Everything from cosmetics to noon lunches are 
scattered about the crowded floor—a pencil here, a tube of lipstick 
there. Then some bright person, copying the famous saying of Fibber 
McGee, says, “I’ve got to clean out that closet some day.” 


Finally, the first bell rings; and instead of straightening up the 
locker, everything is just pushed back in a heap. About four times a 
day this same procedure goes on. If anyone is in doubt, just wander 
through the halls in the morning, noon, and after school but be sure to 
wear shin guards to protect yourself from flying shrapnel from the 
high school lockers. 


Jeannine Nicole, ’47. 


RADIO 


Our man enters the living room after an elegant dinner, seats him- 
self in his favorite chair, lights up his pipe and turns to the little, 
highly-polished box on the table to his right. The box has a small, 
round glass window, behind which is a series of numbers, Beneath this 
window are set two dials and a switch. To the left and right of the 
window are sets of buttons. 


Our man turns the one switch, waits: a while, and hears coming 
from the box, the musical strains of, ‘Open the Door Richard.” Chuck- 
ling, he turns the other dial, and now, instead of Richard, ‘it’s Walter 
Winchell opening the door on world events. Being a staunch Republican, 
our hero ean’t take Winchell and flicks the small switch. Pressing the 
button on the extreme left, he hears an exciting chapter of “Linda’s 
Other Husband.” The tone of the voice being disagreeable high-pitch, 
he touches one of the buttons on the right and presto! our man hears, 
above the static, the fuehrer himself, speaking from Germany. 


What is this little mahogany box, which can bring such ‘wonderful 
sounds into our homes? You’vée guessed it! It’s Marconi’s great inven-— 
tion, the intricate and magnificent mechanism, originally called the wire- 
Sie nue today, more pen OnLy referred to as “the radio.” 


‘David Guene fell, bn. 
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THE DANGER OF COMMUNISM IN AMERICA 


I believe in America, her freedoms, her ideals, her traditions. I be- 
lieve that Communism violates these freedoms, is opposed to these 
ideals, transgresses these traditions and is weakening our nation’s unity 
and wrecking our American way of life. 


If every real American but knew the truth, he would strive to de- 
fend this nation from Communists who, wielding their weapons of 
intrigue and infamy, are imposing on our*country their profane pattern 
of serfdom. But too many Americans consider Communism only a 
nuisance and in their blindness become like moles that cannot see or 
ostriches that will not see, while others, in their indifferent ignorance, 
consider it merely a movement to improve the condition of the poor and 
underprivileged. If this were true, Communism would be a pattern for 
perfect and peaceful living. But we know the tragedy of the unfulfill- 
ment of glowing Communist promises. In Iran, Palestine, South Africa 
and Europe, the cringing farming people have been deported from their 
homes. Most of them suffer from disease; all of them suffer from star- 
vation. They tell no tales of Communist plenty, equality and justice. 
Theirs are stories of hunger, oppression and death. Deprived of all but 
life itself, they are driven from their plagued and plundered homeland. 


“But that is far across the seas, in foreign lands,” you say. “It 
cannot happen here.” It can happen here and anywhere and every- 
where that Communism, with its riot of rash promises, takes root. In 
America the seeds of confusion and disunion are spreading and Com- 
munism is growing. In their efforts to wean Americans from Ameri- 
canism, Communists unanimously revile and defile everyone whose 
opinions and convictions differ politically, socially or morally from their 
own. Seldom a day passes that the atheistic Stalin, through his con- 
trolled press, radio and puppet governments, does not attack our form 
of government, our private citizens and our public officials. Their 
subtle, sinister schemings sway and mislead Americans who, in ignor- 
ance or weakness, yield to Communism their loyalty to God, to country 
and to their fellow man. 


Often we fail to put upon the precious things of life their proper 
price. Freedom is one of these. But freedom is not a treasure which, 
ence possessed, cannot be lost. And it will be lost for us and for our 
children unless it is cherished, defended and preserved as it was fought 
for and won. The history of our United States is the story of the 
ceaseless struggle to keep alive this freedom and our ideas and ideals 
of liberty and democracy and to defend them from enemies within and 
without her borders. 


On nearly every foreign field of battle our men fought, suffered and — 
died to save America from foes outside her frontiers and we, who 
through our soldiers’ sacrifices were spared from the enslavement of 
totalitarianism, must now defend her from this same peril threatening 
us from within her boundaries. But we—have we not too soon forgotten 
our promises and prayers: If Danny comes home alive; if Sam’s eyes 
see again; if Jim walks again? Then, in God’s name and theirs, we 
promised to protect America as they protected her—against anyone and 
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everything that would hurt or deprive her of her rights and freedoms— 
against any enemy who again would make our boys victims of war. 


It matters little whether a land is overrun by alien armies and 
conquered by force or whether it is devitalized by alien organizations, 
propaganda and revolution inspired within. Today those very evils our 
boys fought against have been planted in the vitals of America by 
Communists, as they abuse their freedom to deprive us of our freedoms. 
And many Americans, as truant children listening to the lure of gypsies, 
are fascinated and fooled as they follow the mysticism of Communism. 


Today in government, in industry, in labor unions, in our political 
and educational systems, Communists and Communist sympathizers hold 
responsible positions, while members of their party use the press, the 
radio and the films to influence and divide us against ourselves. They 
live under the American flag, enjoy the priceless privilege of being citi- 
zens of our republic, while their own allegiance is pledged to an emblem 
representing a theory of government opposed to everything for which 
Old Giory stands. 


They try to seduce us into believing that Americans can be Com- 
munists, but a true American can never be a Communist and we must 
realize that the first loyalty of every American is vigilantly to weed out 
and counteract Communism and convert American Communists to Ame- 
ricanism. 


America is not immortal. We have had our material, intellectual, 
moral and religious differences and difficulties. We have had our crises 
to meet and our sins to repent, for America is not a paradise of perfect 
souls. As Joe Louis said, “There are lots of things wrong with America 
but nothing that Communism can cure.” 


There is no middle course between Democracy and Communism. 
Americans believe that all men are endowed by their Creator with in- 
alienable rights, while Communists deny the very existence of God and 
man’s God-given rights. In our country’s concepts, the dignity of each 
man depends upon his spiritual independence, while Communism’s con- 
cept is seeded in materialism and rooted in tyranny. It attempts to cure 
ene abuse by substituting another. Wherever Communism appears, 
slavery reappears. Americans need only to look at the record and the 
wreckage of those bigoted governments and peoples who became gods 
and laws unto themselves, in order to be convinced of the nobility of our 
own free and democratic government and life. 


In America, we are free to discuss, criticize and advise our gov- 
ernment. Would we want to live under penalty of imprisonment, or 
even death, for expressing our opinion about it? 


Would we, who are accustomed to complete freedom for both the 
press and the publisher, want to read one type of news or listen to one 
radio broadcast, regardless of the paper we bought or the station into 
which we tuned? Wherever Communism rules, the press conforms, or 
dies, and radio is an absolute state monopoly. 


More than one-half the families in America own automobiles, for 
necessity, convenience or pleasure. But there is one benefit of the auto- 
mobile which probably never occurs to most of us: the opportunity to 
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roam the country freely, to go from city to city, state to state, or across 
international lines, with little difficulty. Where Communism is in power, 
only the mighty own cars and when they do, they rarely roam, for even 
they may be under the strict surveillance of spies. 


If we want to protect America against the invasion of Communism, 
we must act wisely and promptly to check its poison propaganda through 
the antitoxin of truth and patriotism. We must preserve and live by the 
pattern formed by our Founding Fathers, our soldiers, our patriotic 
citizens, down through the years of our nation’s life. We must awaken 
America from the paralysis of inertia attacking her and rouse Americans 
to the actual menace of Communism. We must not delude ourselves that 
‘we can go on forever despite our enemies and, above all, despite our- 
selves. America is no safer from mastery by Communism than was any 
European country. We must always remember that if Communism 
triumphs, Americanism will die. 


Dorothy O’Connell, ’47. 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY 


Tonight I shall have to do my chores rather early. It is necessary 
that we get done early so we will be able to arrive on time to receive 
Jane, a character which everyone thinks is pretty. People say she is 
big for her age. She wears a valuable coat which many people would 
like to have and also what it covers. I’m not sure but I think she combs 
it every day just to get the wrinkles out, for it does look smooth and 
slick. That’s more than some people do. She usually gets a new coat 
every year, just a habit I guess. And has she got eyes! They are very 
very big and blue and always open for new things to see and get 
into. The nose, as everyone says, is too long for her face. Then too, her 
large nostrils add to the calamity. What is most noticeable is her large, 
bushy eyebrows. Some believe and say they aren’t real, but try to pull 
them and see what happens. Oh, she has ears. Mighty big ones too. 
She can hear anything through a wall. And her shape? Man! She 
surely has a streamlined figure. That’s more than some of you can 
boast about. Habits? Regular, I would say except that she is a big 
hog when it comes to eating. She doesn’t keep her nails clean either, 
but maybe that’s on account of the muddy weather and because she 
likes to be free out in the wide open spaces. She dreads nothing more 
than being tied down doing nothing but sulking and making a lot of 
racket with her big mouth. And is it big! Why the doctor came to see 
her when she was sick and he put his head in her mouth to see her 
throat (or tonsils, I guess). She took her tongue and pushed him right 
back out and said, “You don’t exactly suit my taste.” 

Outside of these habits she is courteous and polite, but she may 
not exactly talk to strangers. And so strangers, I may as well stop 
describing her, for you probably already know what kind of character 
she is. Do you? Well if you don’t, I’ll tell you, so you will know one 
when you meet it. Jane is a cow. 


Daniel Minick, ’47. 
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ATTENDING THE MOVIES 


You approach the theatre, see the bright lights of the billboard 
advertising the show that is now playing. Both shows are pretty good, 
but you have seen one, which is, nevertheless, good enough to see again. 
There is a line of patrons standing but you push forward, trying to find 
someone you know near to the box office. 


Once you get inside, you try to find a seat. Discovering that they 
are all taken you start walking up and down the aisle; you spot one in 
the middle of the show and crawl over the people that are sitting there. 
When you are finally seated, you remember that you must have some 
candy and pop-corn and start thru the crowd again. When you 
finally return to your seat and get comfortable, you find that the lady in 
front of you has a large feather hat on and you keep leaning from one 
side to another, trying to see the picture. The man next to you is asleep 
and is snoring the person on the other side of you keeps pushing your 
elbow off the arm of the seat. 


When the picture is over, you wonder if you saw a picture or a large 
chicken on the screen. Realizing you missed most of the movie in which 
you were interested, you leave the show very down hearted and start for 
home. Your mother asked you if you enjoyed the picture, and you say 
“Yes”? just to please her because she paid for it. 


Gerald O’Morrow, ’47. 


THE ART OF TAKING A TEST 


The class in English was taking its weekly examination. One of 
the students in particular, it was evident, was anxious and unhappy. 
As the teacher dictated the questions, he squirmed uneasily in his seat. 
Three horizontal lines of worry creased his youthful brow. Taking his 
pen, he scratched away the answers furiously, his lips moving noise- 
lessly as he wrote. 


After a few moments, he stopped and studied anxiously, first the 
questions on his paper, then his answers. Briskly, he scratched his 
scalp, perhaps in hope of stimulating his brain to great effort, but, 
failing to receive any inspiration, took his hands and drummed his 
fingers on the desk. A few minutes later, he sighed deeply, and pain- 
stakingly crossed out what he had written. Glancing at his watch, he 
took a fresh start and scribbled away again. 


When the dismissal bell rang, his pen was still flying over the 
paper. At the teacher’s calm, “Stop writing, please,” he uttered a few 
words of anguish, then, as if realizing he could never hope to finish, 
threw down his pen with an air of disgust. 


Dorothy O’Connell, ’47. 
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A STATEMENT THAT MADE ME THINK 


It was the last conference in the morning. The hands of the clock 
were slowly edging their way to eleven thirty. Visions of ham sand- 
wiches were sizzling through my head when I was abruptly jolted out 
of my delicious dreams. The Retreat Master made a statement to the 
effect that there are more people of high school age killed now than 
at any other time. 


Most people think that only the old people die; therefore, they 
just go along thinking they have a long time to live. I’m afraid I 
fall in with this group of people. I wondered if on the way home to 
those sizzling sandwiches my life would be snuffed out. It happened 
to someone, somewhere nearly everyday. Would I be ready? Can 
anyone be sure he is ready to answer the call you can’t say “no” to? 
I doubt it if he can. However, it is possible to prepare for this home- 
coming. Priests and the Confessionals are put at our service to pre- 
pare us. 


After these thoughts struck me I resolved to do something in 
preparation for this event. Since Christ in establishing His Church 
foresaw the need for help in the practise of our religion, I resolved 
to use it. 


Alberta Rorick, ’47. 


THE PITIFUL CONDITION OF MY SHORTHAND 
| NOTES 


The ancient hieroglyphics do not intrigue me anymore. I’ve mastered 
a set of my own. It might erroneously be called Gregg shorthand by 
those who are not familiar with the art, though John Robert Gregg 
would hardly agree with them. He may have to admit, there could be 
a slight, such a very slight resemblance, but I doubt very much if he 
would go so far as to claim it was in accordance with the system he 
originatea. 


But who cares? I’m sure I would be the last to worry. Someday 
there will be a splendid job for me somewhere. Anyone in need of a 
eonfidential secretary could rely on me—old faithful! 


If my shorthand pad should disappear with the latest and most 
secret developments on atomic energy, the secret would remain secret, 
for I have not, as yet, taught a soul to decipher this mysterious code 
—not yet, I haven’t, but who knows? Some day, perhaps people from 
all over the nation, maybe even the world, will enroll in “The Marg- 
aret Pitzen school of Modern Hieroglyphics.” 


Don’t laugh! This may be a reality. Marvelous things could be 
born from such things as a page from my shorthand notes. 


Margaret Pitzen, ’47. 
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ATTENTION, STUDENTS! 


Wanted: Some willing companion or companions, preferably Cen- 
tral Catholic students to visit me. I live on the second floor of Cen- 
tral Catholic High School with several neighbors, but each of these 
have on an average of about 300 visitors each day for five days of the 
week. After this ordeal, they are too fatigued to be bothered with me. 
I don’t know why I am so, I’m always clean, neat, peaceful and quiet 
and really a very congenial host. Out of 13850 students, who pass me, 
several times a day in the hall, about 30 stop to visit. 


Now I'm not one to complain because I do have one very important 
and inffluential Guest, Who makes His home with me, and we do get 
lonesome just the two of us. The next time you have a few seconds to 
spare at noon or after school or maybe some day when everything seems 
to be going wrong, stop in to see us. My Guest and I will be very 


happy to receive you. > 
P.S. You’ll find us home any time of the day. 
Signed, 
The Chapel. 


Katherine Rehnen, ’47. 


BEING BOSSED BY MY OLDER BROTHER 


“Boy, I sure wish I’d get by with everything my older brother does.” 
Of course, everyone of us who happens to be unfortunate enough to 
have an older brother or sister has said this, so I guess I’m no excep- 
tion to that little saying. Naturally, I too have an older brother and I’m 
very aware of that fact when he gets a bossy streak. 


First of all, only one night a month do I ask if I may use the car 
and what do you think the answer is? Yes, that’s absolutely right. 
“Well, ’'m afraid you can’t have it tonight,’ exclaims my ever-loving 
father, “because Brother has a date and he simply must have the car.” 
And all the time you knew that if, by chance, you did get it, Brother 
would get you in a corner and beat you until you finally agreed to let 
him take you wherever you wanted to go, then let him take the car. 
“You can find someone to bring you home,” he’ll politely say after you’re 
so fagged out that you can’t possibly argue with him. Then you have 
only 15 minutes to catch that eight o’clock skating bus. You are just 
ready to leave and you hear a sweet, low, gentle voice say, “Sis honey, 
press my shirt before you leave, then please polish my shoes, and, oh 
dear, I nearly forgot, run over after my pants, they’re at the cleaners. 
It’ll only take you a minute.”” Okay, so you do miss your bus, it couldn’t 
be helped. Then Brother comes down looking like a king and asks why 
you didn’t go skating after all. You exit before you boil. 


Of course, now don’t get me wrong, I wouldn’t trade my brother for 
any brother in the world, but don’t they get you angry at times. Natur- 
ally, they do. Everyone has his off days and bossy days, but Big Brother 
always takes his spite out on Little Sister. 


Theresa Perry, ’47. 
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THE PITIFUL CONDITION OF MY TONGUE 


A tongue is a very fine and useful part of the body, but it seems 
that mine has gotten me into quite a few rather embarrassing pre- 
dicaments. 


I really admire one who can keep silence for any length of time 
of his own accord, even though I fail to be able to do so. Usually I can 
control my tongue when I have been commanded to, but otherwise there 
is no hope. Although I do not use it for engaging in malicious gossip, 
it is certain that I do not have it trained well other than that. There 
is one particular incident in my mind, tnat I will probably remember 
for a long while, which made me feel very cheap. While another mem- 
ber of the Legion of Mary and I were visiting patients at the hospital, 
we went into a room to talk with a man who was going to have his 
leg amputated. The conversation went on smoothly, but when we were 
ready to leave, the words, ‘‘Well, we hope everything comes off all 
right,” rolled off my tongue. It was definitely an awful blunder and I 
could feel my face light up and turn about six different colors. However, 
the patient must have taken it the way I meant it, because he thanked 
us for our well intended hope. Most generally I can keep a secret, 
but at times it just seems that the words come out before one even 
thinks. When something like that happens, there is always a lot of 
sputtering to try to cover up the mistake. 


From past experiences, I realize that there is only one thing for 
me to do to save myself from other blunders. I will have to stop and 
think before I ever begin to talk. 


Theresa Ryan, ’47. 


A STATEMENT THAT MADE ME THINK 


During the retreat Father Pire spoke of the inscription on a tomb- 
stone of a man who had been born in the world, lived in the world, 
died in the world, and didn’t know why he was in the worfld. 


This thought that he gave made me begin to wonder. It seems 
very odd that a man would go through life without finding the reason 
for doing it, and yet, there are just a lot of people who are in the 
world now who do not know why they are here, other than to have 
enjoyment. One reason, I’m sure, for this is the fact that people have 
been leaving God out of their lives and thinking of worldly pleasures 
only. Since we have always been taught by our parents and teachers 
that we are here to know, love, and serve God, it seems strange that 
others should have such a different view of things. 

It really makes me happy to think that God was so good to me by 
making me a Catholic, so that I could know what my purpose here is. 
In gratitude for my gift of faith, I will have to be good and be an ex- 
ample to others and show that there is really a reason for living other 
than just for pleasure. 


Theresa Ryan, ’47. 
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NICKNAMES | HAVE SURVIVED 


It started way back in my pre-school age. I happened to be the 
only girl in our whole neighborhood; and like almost every other 
neighborhood, our’s had a gang. It consisted of ten or more little 
boys, my older brother, Tom, and every once in a while, he would tag me 
along. Of course, I had to wear trousers and act like a boy. Since 
mother always sent me out to play with my brother, I soon became an 
active member of the gang. One day they decided I’d better have a 
boys’ name. I was called “Tony” from then on. 


When I was about five, girls began to move into our neighbor- 
hood, and I tried to make friends with them. After I changed my ways 
a little, they finally accepted my friendship. 

Others had called me “Fishey,” “Filly,” “Phyl,” or even “Pudgie;” 
but when I started to school, that name, “Tony,” came right along with 
me. As I advanced in grade school, more and more of my classmates 
called me that. Now that I am in high school, it seems that. almost 
everyone calls me “Tony.” I’m used to it by now, and since I’m a “go 
called” dignified senior, I’ve changed the spelling to “Toni.” I think 
it looks a little more feminine spelled that way. 


Phyllis Seculoff, ’47. 


EAVESDROPPING 


Some of the queer people seen and expressions overheard through- 
out the sectional tournament were a riot. For instance, the boys stand- 
ing outside in line pestered the poor policeman with their constant, 
“Ossifer, ossifer, when are they gonno’ open the door?” Of course 
“Richard was not forgotten, although the lucky guy always seemed 
to be on the inside. 


After the doors were finally opened, the so-called jokes didn’ 
seem to stop. Just before the Concordia-C.C. game began when all the 
“good luck” cheers were being passed out, this one was heard, “Good 
luck, C.C., good luck! Good luck, C.C., good luck! C.C., Peter Eckrich 
wishes you good luck.” It was nicely topped off by a few “brains” in 
the front row with, “That’s a lot of baloney.” 

It always seemed that just in the middle of an exciting game some 
“character” had to blow up his ballon. You know the large economy 
size. This was always enough to divert the attention of the crowd as 
they batted it around for awhile. Al] were relieved when it finally 
burst, for then they could peacefully go back to watching the game 
until some “Joe” could think of something else to entertain himself, 

It didn’t take lang either, for when the opposing team scoured, 
some Irish fans (though not attending our school) sang, “Well, well, 
well, well, who’t a thunk it.” 

To top everything off, believe it or not, as we left the game Sat- 
urday night, I heard someone ask if anyone wanted to buy a ticket 
for Friday morning. 


Pat Storch, ’47. 
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THE WORST TIME OF MY LIFE 


God’s most submissive animal, the horse, provided for me the 
worst time of my life. The very first time I mounted that quadruped 
creature, my palpitation increased nine beats and my cerebric passages 
strained to the maximum from the seemingly high altitude. 

Shocking me the second consecutive time was the iteration of 


jolts that sent a vibratory sensation shooting up my spinal column 
and ending at the apex. Now I was more discouraged than before. 
Even after an hour of patient trying, God’s creature conquered; I was 
entirely drained of the ambition to be an equestrian. My spirits were 
exhausted. Never was I so appreciative of the soft-cushioned seats of 
a trolley bus and a soothing bottle of liniment, when I reached home. 


Back in the seventh grade room once more was a great opportunity 
to “just sit ’n listen.” 


Perry Steckbeck, ’47. 


ON BUSES 


I surely was lucky to get the last empty seat on this bus. This is 
one place where human nature expresses itself in all its forms. For 
example, there’s Mrs. Ima Blimp unconsciously taking up the entire 
seat. But, wait a minute! She isn’t sitting alone, there’s Mr. Frank 
Furter neatly pressed against the side of the window, hardly able to 
breathe. This might account for the green look about his eyes. — 


Then, across the aisle is Shirley Loud, impressively telling of her 
experience the night before ...I see what the bus driver meant when 
he said, “Take a deep breath, folks, here come the Junior Commandos.” 
Those school children are really a lively crowd. I wonder what we are 


stopping for now. I guess the trolley came off again... My! the look 
that lady gave the little boy, who spilled a bag of popcorn over her, 
sure was piercing. Lucky it wasn’t the candied, sticky, corn . . . Now, 


what’s everyone staring at? Oh! it seems as though that blushing 
young lady thought the conductor had said sit down, instead of step. 
down on the steps of the bus. 


Well, I finally am coming to my own corner. I don’t know why, 
but, no matter how often I ride on these buses, it never seems to get 
monotonous. 


Rita Wiegand, ’47. 
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IMPRESSIONS 


I was foreed to cancel my subscription for the Saturday Evening 
Post today. After careful deliberation, I have decided it is better for 
all concerned. 

It all started a few months ago, and is a result of my owning the 
most uneducated canine copy-cat in captivity. She is a cocker spaniel, 
named Lucky. 

I shall never forget the day I walked into the room unannounced, 
and found her deeply engrossed in the latest issue of the “Post.” Lucky 
is one of those stupid dogs, who doesn’t read, but only looks at the 
pictures. This time it was the cover; she was studying it with the pro- 
found admiration of a freshman at her first glimpse of Frankie. The 
picture was that of a black and white spaniel, perched on a table, 
with a you-can’t-help-but-love-little-ole-me look in it’s eyes. Nearby 
was a broken lamp, and the shade had somehow gotten draped over one 
long, floppy ear. It was the type of picture that is greeted with an 
“Oh, isn’t that darling?”, by anyone but a cocker spaniel owner. Lucky 
was a different dog from that day forward. 

I should have known what was to come when I found her the next 
day, standing atop a small endtable, with a broken lamp nearby, trying 
her best to get the shade perched at just the right angle on her head. 

The following: weeks were a nightmare. Lucky no longer chased 
cats and bit the mailman like a civilized dog. She considered herself 
far above that, and spent all her time dreaming up new ways to be 
“darling.” 

The crowning blow came about six weeks ago. I had decided te 
take a few pictures of Lucky, doing some of the “cute” things that: 
were making my life miserable, and mail them to Mr. Staehle, just to» 
show him what he had started. I walked into my bedroom to find her 
on the bed, gleefully chewing on my best pair of nylons. As soon 
as she saw me, she stopped, and while she was giving me “the look 
that softens,” I snapped her picture. As soon as it was developed, I 
mailed it to Mr. Staehle. 

“Now,” I told myself, “he’ll realize what he has done. Surely, 
after seeing that picture, he will never again print a picture of his 
dog in any magazine.” 

About a week later I received my February 15th issue of the 
“Post” in the mail, and when I tore away the wrapping, there, on the 
cover, looking up at me with eyes that were already too familiar, was 
my dog, Lucky. 


Marjorie Ubelhor, ’47. 


AN IRISH ROSE 


An Irish rose, prouder than the heaven’s above, opened out its 
petals in majestic glory at the base of a towering mountain, challenging 
the whole world to notice its beauty. The petals were of a burning 
rosy color, staunch with pride and closely molded together to form a 
circular pattern of exquisite beauty and grace; all this was enclustered 
by shining green leaves and prickling thorns, protecting it from all harm. 


Loretta Bell, ’48. 
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THE KIND OF MOTHER I HOPE TO BE 


The ideal that I shall try to keep in my mind when parenthood is 
upon me is: How did I like to be treated when I was a child? Of 
course, everyone must be disciplined or our responsibilities in later life 
would means nothing to us. I hope to be understanding enough to help 
my children in the little things that will mean so much to them. For 
you must be able to really know your children before you can help 
them. Never shall I try to forget that I was once a bewildered youth 
with my own small probelms. But most of all, I shall try to bring up 
my children to love God above all things and their neighbors as them- 
selves. 


Carroll Abbott, ’48. 


CHOOSING MY VOCATION 


Sometimes I’m not sure what my vocation really is. Then there 
are times when I’m positive what is my place in life. When I think 
of the sick and the dying my thoughts go to becoming a doctor. When 
I think of dirty politicians I want to run for mayor. When I think 
of the sins of the world I want to become a priest or to devote my life 
to prayer. Thinking of the dirty employers then I think of owning 
my own business so I could run them out of business. Watching trains 
I think of becoming a big railroad man. So you see if I become as old 
as the hills and I am not working yet, you can bet your last dollar 
that I’m still figuring out my vocation. 


Larry Banet, ’48. 


MYRTLE 


Myrtle has an honored place in our family. She is considered our 
baby since she has been with us two years now. We all like Myrtle and 
would not want to part with her, but she is especially my brother’s pet. 


Myrtle hasn’t much of a character. The only things I can point 
out are these: She is very quiet, and sometimes will be in our presence 
even when we are unaware of it. She is very small and my brother’s 
pals often stumble over her, which causes a cry of protest from our 
Jack. Although he is very fond of her, Myrtle shows no affection for 
him in any way. She is scared of some of Jack’s gang, and immediately, 
when they go to pick her up, will “go into a shell.” The expression on 
Myrtle’s face is always the same, so we never know whether she is 
happy or sad, though sometimes her eyes seem to stare in such a re- 


proachful way. I can guarantee she is happiest when in mud or water, | 


where she is most of the time. Sometimes I get the fiendish idea to 
poison her, for she gets entirely too much attention, although that 
usually happens to the “baby” of the family. You have probably 
guessed by now that Myrtle is a turtle. 


Rose Marie Becker, ’48. 
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THE LITTLE THINGS 


We all could take a very good lesson from the atom. Today in - 
the age of gigantic machines, airplanes, boats, factories, and skyscrap- 


ers, it is very strange to find that the smallest thing has caused the 
people of the earth to shudder in fear and to be stunned in amazement. 


It is so small that even through the mos¢ powerful microscope it can’t 
be seen. And yet this tiny object will probably some day change the 
whole face of the earth. The ancient alchemists devoted their lives 
to trying to find a most powerful element which would be the universal 
solvent. They were hunting for the biggest, for the most powerful, 
and yet in the mad rushing race for success, they over-looked the 
minute object which was the secret of all their dreams. It has taken 
science thousands of years to find that the smallest object of God’s 
creation is much more powerful than any humanly conceivable weapon. 
It is that way in all phases of our life. See how many years it 
took off suffering and dying before Louis Pasteur finally discovered 
that microscopic animals carry with them the destruction of thousands 
of armies, in spreading disease and death among all men. And how 
important are such little words such as “if? and “but.” The little 
things are those which make true friends; acts of kindness and love 
mean more to friends than all the most expensive gifts in the world. 


Those little practices of self-control are what make the true man. 
Abe Lincoln is an example of a man whose practices of self-control and 
mortification made him one of the greatest men in world history. 


If we could only realize the bigness of little things how much more 
pleasant our life would be! Instead of always racing ahead trying to 
get all we can out:of life, if we would only stop and live each little 
minute of the day, we would have a much happier and fuller life in 
the future and certainly more sent before us for life hereafter, 


Richard Blume, ’48. 


THRILLERS 


A creaky door, wind battering the shutters against a lonely house, 
the soft hooting of an owl, this was the atmosphere as Jimmy leaned 
over to turn the radio up. Tonight was his night to stay home while 
mother and dad spent the evening with neighbors. Jimmy had dimmed 
the lights, gone to the kitchen and got the juiciest apple available, and 
was now sitting comfortably in a large arm chair listening to his favo- 
rite mystery program. So far there had been three murders and a 
fourth seemed inevitable. No! this couldn’t happen. Why, Jimmy had 
him pegged as the killer. It was things like this that wrecked his hopes 
of ever becoming a detective. As the drama grew more tense his finger- 
nails decreased in length. But as all modern thrillers end, the killer was 
captured and found to be, to the amazement of the listener, the kind and 
lovable butler. As Sherlock would say, “Elementary, my dear chap, ele- 
mentary.” 

Bob Helmkamp, ’48. 
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HAUNTED HOUSES? 


Haunted houses aren’t as numerous as once they were—a haunted 
house being one in which the people had moved out and dust and cob- 
webs moved in. With the housing shortage what it is today, what 
chance would a mere ghost have of holding four walls and a roof, no 
matter how good his claim or how long his lease. 


But our concern is not of ghosts of the past but of ghosts of the 
present which haunt our minds with sins of injustice and wrongdoing, 
with thoughts of regret, of good undone, or with fears of doubt which 
cloud the present and dim the future. Fortunately there is still hope 
for relief from these ghosts. Truly it must be admitted that it is diffi- 
cult to rid yourself of these ghosts but it is still much easier than living 
with them. 


There are two ways of relieving yourself of these obsessions: 
First, the one good thing about the present is that it is always becoming 
a part of the past, therefore if we resolve to do good, our pleasant 
memories will soon outweigh our unpleasant ones; Second, because we 
cannot possibly hope to do any good until we rid ourselves of our vices, 
we must repent and do penance. Pray, and work, and live for peace of 
mind are very old words and this is very old advice—perhaps even old- 
fashioned, but old-fashioned or not, honest and prayerful repentence is 
still the best and sometimes the only way to true peace of mind. 


So if you’re living in a haunted house you can do much to crowd 
those ghosts in a tight corner by repenting and by living a just life now 
and from here on. 


Otto Bonahoom, 48. 


LOOKING FOR A JOB THIS SUMMER 


With spring almost here and a lot of spare time on my hands, I 
have been seriously considering getting a job. Wait! Before you besiege 
me with many tempting offers, I think that it is best that you should 
know the few reasonable requirements I ask. First, I would be pre- 
pared to start any time between nine and ten o’clock in the morning with 
an hour and a half off for lunch and would insist that I be given trans- 


portation home at about three o’clock. On Fridays my employer should 


present my check for about thirty dollars and dismiss me at noon. This 


I should like clearly stated in my contract. The type of work would not 


matter too much, though I would prefer a job as a chauffeur. If it is 
to be outside work my contract ought to have a clause in it specifying 
the provision of a hammock placed for me in a well-shaded area. I feel 
that I have a perfect right to these few considerations and with them 
in mind I am. now ready to consider offers—but only from WEcy whom 
I accept as worthy, of course! 


‘Ken Huguenard, ’48. 
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THE THREE O’CLOCK BELL 


Did you ever try to consider the value of an electric bell at C. C. 
H. S.? The mechanical bell has very little significance. It rings every 
40 minutes and everyone goes from one room to the other, stays there 
for 40 minutes and the bell rings again and everyone goes to a different 
room and that’s the life of the bell all day long. 


The bell hangs on the wall and maybe one student in a thousand 
that passes looks at it for a Second and.then goes on. It means nothing 
to him; perhaps the only thing he notices is the way it is placed on the 
wall, or perhaps he considers the little work it took to get it there. It 
sends him from room to room all day long and he never stops to 
realize it. 

The last period in the day must be a one of anxious waiting for 
this bell. It waits and waits and finally the hands point to three o’clock 
and off it goes. Every student runs from his class room; each going to 
a different place, the locker doors are flung open and rattle for a few 
minutes, the books are tossed in the locker, and everyone runs for the 
door pushing and shoving as if no one was to Survive. Students are 
rushing in all four directions for five minutes, then gradually school is 
cleared, all is quiet, the poor little bell settles down for another twenty- 
four hours to watch the panic which it alone can start. 


Hugene Herber, ’48. 


AN EMBARRASSING MOMENT 


The most embarrassing thing that ever happened to me was a sort 
of mistaken identity. It seems as though all other embarrassing 
moments can be forgotten but not this one. No, I believe this one will 
live on forever. 

Walking down the street one day with my girl friend, we were en- 
gaged in a very lively conversation when all of a sudden we were sepa- 
rated by something that to this present day we are still in the doubt of 
what it actually was. Neither one of us knowing the fact that we were 
each drifting alone, I naturally carried on my conversation. 

Since we were in the habit of calling each other “Baby” my words 
were something like this. “Hey, ‘Baby,’ why not go to the show with 
me tonight? You could meet me at the drug store about 7:15.” 

Thinking we might accidentally get Separated, I grabbed hold of 
my supposed-to-be girl friend’s arm and asked, “Well are you going, 
‘Baby’?” 

To my surprise the voice was not a feminine one but that of a lad 
about seventeen years of age. Immediately I apologized to him and 
said to myself that whenever I am walking along and talking I am 
going to be sure the person to whom it is meant is by my side and 
not a stranger. 


Mary Kintz, ’48. 
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WHY CHOOSE A CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL 


Some people think eight years in a Catholic grade school is enough, 
but it is not. The religious education we receive in grade school is just 
a beginning, while in high school it puts the finishing touches on our 
character formation. It not only builds a strong intellect but it also 
gives us a spiritual and moral understanding of life. 


In a Catholic high school, Catholicism is constantly brought forth 
in the limelight, in some way or another. In history class we learn that 
it is the foundation of our country and in English class we learn the 
value of reading worthwhile literature. In religion class, the one subject 
which we have that the public high school does not have, we learn to 
know, to love and to serve God better. Throughout a student’s entire 
education, under Catholic supervision, love for parents, respect for 
authority, and love of God are stressed in addition to the fundamental 
learning processes. In every room there is a statue of the Blessed 
Virgin, a crucifix upon. the wall and may be some holy pictures on the 
board. Prayers are said before each class from which we gain graces. 
In the morning, before school there is Mass and Holy Communion and 
in the afternoon, after school, there is confession for anyone who cares 
to go. There is the chapel where one can go at any time to say a prayer 
or seek aid from Jesus or Mary. 


The religious education we receive, gives a person a better chance 
for success in the main business of life, that of saving his soul. It 
equips the boys and girls of today for marriage or any other vocation 
of life. We receive the right view of marriage by instructions given us, 
so that we will be married correctly and so that we will make a-success 
of it. Later on this training will carry over and enable us to bring our 
children up in the .correct Catholic manner, thus proving that the re- 
ligious education is not only of importance at the time but also in 
later life. 


To remain faithful to his religion a boy or girl must be firmly 
grounded in his religion, therefore a Catholic high school education 
is very important. Relatively speaking, as the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion is to the baptized Christian so high school religion is to the adoles- 
cent American. 


Dorothy Dirig, ’48. 


REPOSE 
Sitting in his Morris chair, reading the evening paper, my grand- 
father created a very interesting and comfortable portrait. The jacket 
of his suit was un-buttoned revealing his white shirt, open at the neck, 
and tie-less. As I sat watching him, I noticed his head droop a bit and 


his glasses slip down on his nose, then the paper slipped from his tired 
fingers and he was fast asleep. 


Jacquie Hawley, ’48. 
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ARE CATHOLIC TEENAGERS REALLY DIFFERENT? 


church every Sunday, and occasionally receive the Sacraments; but do 
we carry over into our lives those teachings of Christ contained in the 
Gospels and Epistles of the Mass? I say that the majority do not, and 
on a whole Catholic Youth is an insult to our Catholic School training. 


For twelve years we must of necessity major in religion, and many 

teenagers could rattle the Catechism backwards. This is a mechanical 
process however and is not carried over into their everyday life, but, 
like the Biblical seed, falls on unfertile soil. 
When out with “the gang,” is the Catholic boy or girl the one who 
is looked up to and respected for his or her good conduct? Or is he 
just another weakened Catholic? We are ashamed to admit that we 
are Catholic; we are afraid to admit we are right. Of course there are 
those who are proud of their faith and practice it, but they are in the 
minority. 


The teenager is the greatest follower in the world. He is always 
imitating someone or something, whether it be good or bad. To turn 
this weakness into virtuous channels we must make every Catholic proud 
of his Faith and give to teenagers something to be proud of, and follow. 


Peter Figert, ’48. 


SHOULD COMIC BOOKS BE CENSORED? 


This question is a question for mothers, for comic writers, and for 
ordinary people like me. There are varied opinions on this point. 
Mothers say that comic books should be censored, because of the in- 
crease of crime incurred from these books. On the other hand the comic 
writers say that the question, “Should comic books, be censored?” igs a 
question similar to the question, “Should a wife beat her husband?” and 
should not be taken seriously. They bring up the point that comic books 
can hardly be censored when parents are sitting home reading Forever 
Amber. Many people reason thus: If a boy or girl reads “Superman” 
or “Batman,” he certainly wouldn’t try to do the feats that these fake 
impersonages do. Another opinion concerns the comic strip of spy 
stories. Some say these stories so frighten children that they are afraid 
to walk down the street at night. Personally, I believe some of these 
Syp and disastrous comics should be censored down to the point where 
a youth can read the book but then forget about it. A few comic books 
are different. The Timeless Topic and Catholic Youth Comics, both of 
which are Catholic and educational, are entertaining for youths, both 
young and old. 


Charles Kocks, ’48. 
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SOMETHING NEW 


We welcomed a new member to our family a few weeks ago. She 
is so sweet that it is impossible to resist her. Just one look from those 
big blue eyes steals your heart away. 


What is her name? We call her Patsy. She already knows when 
we are speaking of her. I think she is very bright for her age. 


Patsy wakes us up every morning without fail at six o’clock. Since 
her coming, the family has gotten up much earlier than before. Aside 
from this, she is very quiet and causes little trouble. She just eats and 
sleeps and sleeps and eats; in between these periods she plays a little. 


Yesterday Patsy ate her first piece of meat and a little cottage 
cheese. You do not think this the proper diet for a baby? It is for this 
one. Patsy is a bull terrier. 


Theresa Kohrman, 748. 


THE RAPPING MYSTERY — 


The night was dark, the house. was quiet, and I was alone on the 
dark night in the quiet house. My ghoul ancestral blood was showing 
because I was completely absorbed in a thrilling murder mystery. I was 
wholly contented as I read on while my hand wandered from candy to 
mouth mechanically. The suspense and tension were mounting high and 
just as Cecil was about to relieve Amanda of her head, “Rap! Rap! 
Rap!” coming from the top of the house. The mechanism of my hand 
stopped dead. I sat. I listened. All was quiet. “Huh, just a figment of 
your imagination, silly girl,” says I to myself. I went back to Cecil with 
his lethal intentions. Cecil was really getting around now. He had 
traveled on his roller skates (The Ball Bearing Killer, they called him) 
from Amenda and her head to Hildegard and her heart. He had some 
kind of mania for seeing women six feet below his level of walking. My 
eyes were popping and my hair was beginning to stand on end when 
my figment returned to the scene of the crime. “Rap! Rap! Rap!” I 
heard from upstairs. “This stuff has got to cease,” determined I. I put 
down my book, licked my fingers and carelessly sauntered up the stairs. 
(Yeah, sauntered, I was so scared it was more of a horrified stagger). 
I almost got to the top of the stairs when again the weird sound came 
down to me. “Rap! Rap! Rap!” It was coming from my Mother’s bed- 
room. I summed up all the courage I could and flung open the door. It 
came again! “Rap! Rap! Rap!” Thoroughly relieved, I returned to my 
book for the evening. Well, how was I to know Mother had left some 
“wrapping” paper upstairs? Oh well, as Cecil would say, “Oh well, life 
is so cold without a wrap now and then.” 


Joan Kramer, ’48. 
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CHRIST IS THE WORLD’S MOST DYNAMIC 
PERSONALITY 


Personality is not simply a matter of one quality or another; it is 
the sum total of one’s characteristics, tendencies, abilities, background, 
and culture, and the way these qualities impress other people. Some 
persons think that by imitating someone else they can make their per- 
sonalities the same as the one who is admired. This is not only difficult; 
it is practically impossible because each individual personality is totally 
different from every other. If it were possible to find a perfect per- 
sonality, then it would be not only desirable but sensible and intelligent 
to try to acquire the characteristics of that person. There has been one 
Personality Who has been found perfect. This Person is so attractive 
that He has drawn others to Him, has inspired others to follow Him. 
Who is He? Christ, Whose perfect and dynamic personality has not 
allowed men to forget Him for the last two thousand years. 


Joanne Lennart, ’48. 


BASKETBALL 


Have you ever gone to a thrilling basketball game where the home 
team is behind by one point and with about thirty seconds till the shot 
of the gun? Well, living in Fort Wayne, basketball sort of grows on a 
person. An adult’s aching, business-troubled mind loves to relax at q 
gym where the beat of a leather ball can be heard and the tootin’ of. 
an Official’s whistle can be distinguished above the excitement of the 
crowd. Yes, it can truly be said that basketball is to Indiana what rice 
is to China, although the other states in this vicinity are rapidly catch- 
ing on to the sport and are giving Indiana a run for the title of “The 
Basketball State.” 


Fort Wayne has always produced great high school teams with 
amazing fight, courage, stamina, and the will to go out and take the 
knocks to win. In my estimation, basketball is the most rugged, yet 
the most skillful gamé in our nation today! 


Jack McBride, ’48. 


LIBRARY 


Is a library always quiet, sensible and studiously formed? “Always” 
is a word seldom used in a true statement. If one would be passing 
third floor, middle hall, Lewis and Clinton he would be thrown against 
the wall with the great impact of silence that could only exist under 
the sign “Library” at C. C. If there was one whisper uttered by any- . 
one under this sacred sign the very books of etiquette would tumble 
from the shelves.’ The library sign would shiver with grief. The history 
books would open their pages to gather in this cataclysmic scene. 
Authors would again come to life to describe this in their wily fictions ~ 
of things to come. 


Paul Oakes, ’48. 
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AN OLD-TIMER 


One day last summer, as I was walking along a crooked, silvery 
creek I saw ahead of me a little cabin set back in a clump of trees. The 
eabin and its surroundings were so breathtaking that I stopped to in- 
vestigate. The cabin was surrounded by flowers of all colors, the scent 
of which was overpowering. Right in front of the cabin was an old oak 
tree. It towered above the cabin as the giant to Jack. Under this oak 
there sat an old man wearing a grey robe and writing steadily in a 
heavy book. As I walked forward he looked up. He wasn’t handsome, 
but he had a magnetic look, a look that I just couldn’t explain. His 
frame was small and his hands were skinny with protruding bones. His 
face, kind and gentle, was aged with the worries and wisdom of the 
world. His blue eyes were smiling at me and his mouth curved to a 
friendly welcome. His nose was small and his hair as white as the 
snow. In all, his features were so magnetic that God Himself must 
have taken special care when creating him. I talked with the old-timer 
for the rest of the afternoon. When I left I knew what that magnetic 
look was. It was the facial expressions of a man who had found an 
eternal peace here on earth, a peace which was the reward of a life 
devoted to God. 


Bill Poinsatte. ’L8. 


CINDER 


To you the word “cinder” may mean merely a piece of burnt coal 
but to me it has a special significance. It is the name of a faithful 
friend. 


Cinder moved in next door a few years ago and we have been pals 
ever since. She has black curly hair and wears it in bangs on her fore- 
head. One reason I like her especially is she is always ready for a game 
and she is a good sport. Every night after school she is waiting for me 
and shows great delight at my coming home. 


However, Cinder really is a “spunger” as she makes it a habit to 
come and stay for dinner especially when we have T-bone steak. An- 
other thing is, she fails to wipe her feet on rainy days before she comes 
in. I always have to clean her tracks on the floor but she ignores the 
hint. 


Being a talented person, she is called upon to perform her tricks 
when guests come. Although she is proud to be the center of attraction, 
she also demands a reward for her efforts. When we scold her, her 
sorrowful, black eyes melt our hearts and make up feel like apologizing. 
Yes, I really think Cinder is a becoming name for this Cocker Spaniel 
dog. 


Mary Joann Ripberger, ’48. 
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A NIGHT IN THE OPEN 


Among the giant trees is an open spot. Here the grass is like 
velvet and one can see the twinkling stars above, shining in all their 
splendor. The soft brook near slowly sends ripples over the moss-covered 
rocks. Here is an ideal camping place. Since the tent was big and 
bulky, we discarded it and slept instead in the open. A slight warm 
breeze caused our eyes to droop and then slowly, we began to sleep. 


From a high tree the mournful cry of an owl announces his awaken- 
ing and ours, too. We are startled at first and our hair stands on end, 
but we slowly relax and go off to sleep again only to awaken with the 
knowledge that something is under the blankets besides ourselves. Only 
a frog and a couple of bugs are found, so after shaking the blankets out 
to get rid of the few pests, we resume our sleep. Then the unconquer- 
able mosquitoes attack as the dawn slowly turns the sky into a widen- 
ing streak of light. We rise quickly, gather up our things and hurry 
home to sleep all day in a good, old-fashioned bed-room far away from 
the glories of nature. 


Robert Pranger, ’48. 


COMMUNISM IN THE UNITED STATES 


Communism in general has been making tremendous progress in 
war-torn Europe. These weak nations haven’t the military or political 
strength to stop the ever-rolling machinery of Communism. Their war- 
weary people have become so subdued that they now cannot throw the 
rock into the machinery. The growing menace just rolls on, unchecked 
day by day. Russia’s sickle and hammer are emblazoned everywhere. 

By her shrewd politics and crafty methods she has gained a con- 
trolling hand in all of Europe’s governments. By direct or shady methods 
she has obtained some of the most important positions in executive and 
military bodies. Justice has no meaning to these men who think they 
will some day rule the world. But then didn’t a little man in Germany 
also say this? He tried, what happened to him? Yes, he tried, also 
he nearly succeeded, and he was stopped only after much agony and 
blood shed. 

Communism is nazism dressed in a new cloak. It still has some 
purpose as Hitler’s so-called “new order.’ 

The men who preach the theory of Communism are just a little 
shrewder than the nazi propagandists were. The Communist doesn’t 
come out into the open with his work. 

Communism is somewhat like a cough, you don’t know it exists 
until it has such a hold on you, you are invalided. We all feel secure in 
our democratic state. Our great armies have been victorious against 
great odds. But now we are not fighting material things; that is, things 
we can actually see. The work of the Communist is being carried on 
in secret. ' 

Communism has its start; we are the gardeners in our own land; 
it is our duty to root out the weeds and cultivate the good fruits. 


Richard Slaton, ’48. 
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WHAT MAKES A HAPPY FAMILY? 


In days of the past people used to have a little framed poem hang- 
ing on the wall, usually in the parlor where the entire family would 
get together in the evenings and chat. This little poem started out 
“Home Sweet Home.” But do you find this in the generation of today? 
No, homes now are merely a place to hang your hat and sleep. 


If only this generation would get to know their family better and 
treat their parents not as a mere friend but as their Mother and Father. 
Stick around the house a little more. You don’t always have to be on 
the go. Bring your friends over and let them meet your Folks, whom 
you are proud of as your parents. 


This doesn’t mean to have you be a hermit. Just stay home enough 
at least, to let your Mother and Father know you too, can appreciate 
their company. Talk to them about your times with that favorite gang, 
your latest party, the boys and girls you run around with, in this way 
your parents are getting to know you better. 


When you have a date why not suggest to stay at home? There 
will probably be no objection on the boy’s part, for you know the money 
comes from his pocket, and not yours. Especially, if you just started 
dating this boy, Mom and Dad will be more than happy to have both of 
you to spend the evening at home with them. In this way they will get 
to know your friends, know just whom you are dating. 


Also the recitation of the Family Rosary is a good way to create 
a family reunion. If it is not possible to recite it every evening try to 
gather the family together a few evenings a week. 


We can help a great deal around the house, if only we would re- 
member to pick up all our belongings, such as our clothes, books, and 
anything we see lying around, even though we didn’t get them out. It 
makes the home much more pleasant for everyone, especially our dear 
old “mom,” who never gets the credit due her, but one whom we could 
not do without. All these things plus many more add together to make 
that happy family home for all of us. 


Suzie Sorg, ’48. 


STAGE FRIGHT 


Stage fright is a terrible fate 
It creeps and stirs within 
And just as you think you’re calm and cool, 
Your head begins to spin. 
Your hands get hot and you feel faint 
All is quiet about; 
The people gaze and gape at you, 
Till you want to scream and shout. 


Mary Ann Steckbeck, ’48. 
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PORTRAIT OF GREAT GRANDMOTHER 


She is a regal old lady, this great grandmother of mine. Now in 
her nineties she is the queen of her large family, wielding her scepter 
graciously but firmly. The younger generation, her great grandchildren, 
stand in awe of the stern lady, so tall and commanding. To them she 
is the symbol of authority and unyielding justice. To any one who ob- 
serves closely, however, Great grandmother does not look like such a 
dragon. She is tall and straight even in her old age. Her snowy hair 
is braided firmly in a silken cornet about her head. Her steel blue eyes, 
so forbidding to the wrongdoer can yet grow soft and warm and twinkle 
- humorously at the doings of her brood. Her mouth, stern when pro- 
nouncing judgment, can curve into a smile so sweet that even the most 
timorous of little ones shows no fear. Sometimes when no one is watch- 
ing, grandmother’s eyes grow misty, as she thinks of those days so 
many years ago when she was a young bride, venturing out into life. At 
times she grows tired managing the affairs of her family and wishes 
that she might soon leave her troubles behind and slip quietly away to 
join great grandfather. 


Pat Thompson, ’48. 


MY GRANDMOTHER 


A sweet disposition, lovable, kind, and generous—these are some 
of the traits that my grandmother possessed. She wasn’t just an old 
lady, stoop-shouldered from years of hard work. To me she was some- 
thing sacred, in other words, a picture of beauty, with satiny, snow- 
white hair, combed neatly, with a knot in the back, loving blue eyes, 
and she had a fair complexion slightly wrinkled by age. 


After my grandfather had died, she spent the remaining years of 
her life in our household. Many were the times when one would see her 
sitting in her favorite chair, saying the Rosary, mending the stockings, 
or doing other odd jobs to pass the time of day. 


She enjoyed the summer months the best because she could attend 
Mass and go to Holy Communion every day, while during the winter 
months many times she would be unable to attend daily, because of the 
danger of falling on the ice. 


There surely is a great deal of truth to the old saying, “You never 
appreciate what you have, until it’s gone.” Yes, my grandmother, dear 
to all our hearts, passed away a few years ago. In fact, this coming 
Thursday, March 20, it will be four years ago that she left us, for 
everlasting happiness in the next world. She died nine days before my 
thirteenth birthday, just about the age when I began to realize what she 
really meant to me. 

I am especially attracted to my grandmother, because I was told, 
on different occasions, that I resembled her in physical features, but 
my only wish is that when I come to die that I will also resemble her 
spiritually. 

Marian Ueber, ’48. 
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A FIRE SCENE 


Although this fire occurred about ten years ago, I remember it as 
vividly as if it happened yesterday. The fire broke out at ten o’clock in 
the morning about a block from my home. Shining red fire engines with 
their screaming sirens tore through the streets and pulled up before 
the house. Firemen in black coats jumped from the rear of the truck. 
It was winter and the water in the fire hydrant was frozen, so quite a 
bit of work was required before the firemen were able to get the water 
flowing swiftly through the long, white hoses. By this time the fire had 
gained a head start. Red-orange flames were leaping through the 
charred roof. After a four hour battle, the firemen finally quenched 
the fire. All that remained of the house was the water-drenched first 
story. For several days afterward, all that I talked about was the fire. 
I drew pictures of flaming houses and screeching engines, for a fire was 
a very exciting incident for a six year old, even though the entire scene 
was witnessed through the large bay window in our living-room. 


Alice Uecker, ’48. 


A SCHOOL DAY IN UTOPIA 


Upon rising at eight o’clock to the mellow tones of musical chimes, 
one is assisted to the breakfast nook by means of an escalator, after a 
sumptous breakfast of avacado, ‘‘Wheaties,” Brazilian coffee and tos- 
tadas one climbs into his helicopter and departs for school. 


At the front door he is met by James who stows his copter in the 
school’s hanger. Then Jeeves, the doorman, ushers him into the ultra- 
modern all plexiglass school. The first class begins at nine o’clock. 
After entering the sunny, well ventilated classroom, the student is asked 
to be seated on one of the soft, comfy couches placed at his disposal in 
this first as well as in all his classes. Everyone has his homework 
finished, and so the teachers and students are well disposed towards 
each other. 


After four short periods the students are served a lunch consisting 
of caviar, French fillitibus, pastria de deaur, a bun con oleo and other 
luscious dishes. 


There are only two classes in the afternoon. After the dismissal at 
two o’clock the students always visit Stramdenvinski’s Irish Malt 
Shoppe” to sample Ivan’s ice cream creations. From here they return 
home and eagerly await the morrow. 


So goes a typical school day in Utopia. 
. Bill Walker, ’48. 
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HATS 


Have you ever walked down the street and looked at a few women’s 
hats? Some of them look as though they have gone just about as far 
as they can and are ready to drop dead. 

Some have great big features on something that looks like a tin 
can with a brim. Or Maybe you will see a big feather duster balancing 
on something. (I’m sure I can’t think just at the present time what it 
could be). 

There is a new kind of Studebaker car just on the market that 
looks nearly the same on both ends. Well, if it weren’t for the persons 
face, you probably couldn’t tell whether or not some of these women 
are coming or going. I think that some women put their hats on back- 
wards. just to see if they can out-do the next one. 

Every morning at Tom Brenamen’s “Breakfast at Hollywood,” he 
trys on the funniest looking hat in the restaurant. He has worn every- 
thing from a bird cage to a lampshade. People come from all over the 
country to see if they might happen to be wearing the funniest hat. 

When making hats many hat designers will pick up the nearest thing 
and put it on the top. I guess that you have to have a great imagi- 
nation to be a hat designer, but no matter how you felt like doing your 
work you could be sure that someone would buy it. After you finish 
making a hat you put the scraps in the waste paper basket and the 
broom in the corner, only to come back the next day to find the waste 
paper basket and all made into.a new hat. Next looking for the broom 
you will find a queer looking hat with something on top that has a 
slight resemblance to your broom. 

I know that a few of the things that I have said about hats have 
been exaggerated a little but men certainly can’t make fun of womens 
hats because some of the ties they wear don’t exactly look like the 
most sensible thing on earth. 

Maxine Beyer, ’49. 


THE COMING STORM 


There were numerous signs of a coming storm. The air was sultry 
and still. Great banks of clouds were quickly gathering overhead and 
throwing a vast shadow over everything. Chickens and birds were pre- 
paring for rest, mistaking the darkness for night. Crows and rain birds 
were circling through the air uttering their melancholy forecasts of the 
weather. Dogs and other animals crept into their respective homes— 
afraid. A few early flowers that were visible opened their petals to wel- 
come the raindrops. As the clouds grew darker, the wind rose, shrieking 
through the tree tops and sweeping dust and small articles before it. 
Great drops began to fall. The low rumble of thunder in the distance 
grew larger, until it sounded like the canon on a battlefield. Sharp 
flashes of lightning shot through the heavens, lighting the earth with a 
gruesome, dusky light. Everywhere people were scurrying for shelter, 
out of the way of the impending danger, fearful that they might be 
caught and drenched. 

Joan Braun, ’4L9. 
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THE AMATEUR’S PENALTY 


Although my foot hurt tremendously that evening while I was lying 
in bed, the cause of it amused me. 


My thoughts wandered to that afternoon, when a friend of mine 
asked me to go bowling with her. She had tried the sport once, while 
I had not so much as lifted a bowling ball. I was reluctant at first, but 
it sounded like fun, so I decided to attempt it. 


By using every ounce of my strength, I lifted a ball from the rack. 
The man told us which alley to use and the pin boy set up the pins. 
Joan, my friend, took her turn first, since she was more experienced 
than I, and she succeeded in knocking over one pin. I noted the way 
she stood and the manner in which she held and delivered the ball. It 
looked simple. Now it was my turn. I looked at the ball. It had three 
holes in it. I knew that one of them was for my thumb, but I couldn’t 
decide which one it was. Finally, I got it straightened out, and with 
great courage I walked to the alley. I pushed my ball forward, swung 
it back, and rolled it—right down the gutter. I couldn’t imagine how 
it got there for I was aiming straight for the head pin; nor could I 
understand why such things as gutters existed. 


I had more luck on my next turn. I managed to hit one pin which 
knocked over two others. On my third turn it happened. I hadn’t been 
using the same ball, just any one I happened to select. This time I 
chose one in which the holes were too large for my fingers. Not real- 
izing this, I began to bowl, but the ball didn’t roll down the alley as 
it should have. No, indeed, it slipped off my fingers and landed right on 
my foot. I thought my toes were surely broken, but after examining 
them I found no sign of injury. So, I finished the game and was defeat- 
ed by the immense score of 25-21. I felt depressed, but decided that if 
it were not for the pain in my foot I would have had an exceedingly 
higher score. 


And so, with my thoughts turned once again to my foot, I rolled 
over, fell asleep, and had horrible dreams about bowling balls and sore 
feet. . 


Joan Best, ’49. 


WHO IS IT? 


It happens every Tuesday night. The scene is the living room of a 
small house far off the road, high on a hill, five miles from civilization. 
The room is dark except for a single table lamp. The hour is late. A 
solitary individual sits at the table. Who is this person? Perhaps a for- 
gotten composer writing a great symphony? Or a famous scientist 
working on a cure for cancer? No, guess again; it’s only I, writing a 
composition for English class. 


Elizabeth Figert, ’49. 
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WHAT’S A BASKETBALL GAME? 


Ding! Ding! Ding! There goes the three o’clock bell. Time to go 
home. This is the night of the big game. You hurry out of school, get a 
bus and rush home. You tell your mother you won’t be home for supper. 
Then about six o’clock you run out of the house, catch a bus, go down- 
town and meet some of your schoolmates and depart for the gym. All 
excited you reach the gym and find you’ve got a half-hour to wait 
before the preliminary. 


Finally, the varsity game starts. You holler, you whistle, you 
scream, you’re down in the dumps, you’re up in the clouds, your team 
is behind, your team is ahead, you’re standing up, you're sitting down 
—and finally it’s over. Your team won. Yea, Team! 


The crowd then goes downtown and tries to tell the whole world the 
score and the team that won. That is the basketball game, one of 
America’s finest sports. 


Lee Davis, ’49. 


BASKETBALL AND HEAVEN 


Another season of basketball has ended. No, Central Catholic did 
not win a trophy, but the team surely deserves praise for the wonder- 
ful manner in which it played. 


After earnest practice correcting mistakes made earlier in the 
season, these brave men went courageously onward until they reached 
the final game in the Sectionals. Their dauntless spirit of heroism has 
given our school a name of which we all are proud. 


Since a few of the players are seniors, they will not be with us 
next year. They, however, will live in the hearts of the C. C. students, 
who are most grateful for their example of loyalty and devotion. Our 
underclassmen have “caught the spirit” and are determined to carry on 
next year the work they have so nobly begun. 


Striving for perfection in basketball may be compared to the 
spiritual battle which we wage in order to reach our Eternal Goal. Each 
losing game should be but another milestone in our lives to strengthen 
our courage, and to help us rise higher and higher until the final score 


is reached. 


As players turn to their coach for advise, guidance, and encourage- 
ment, so should we turn to our Heavenly Coach, Mary, our Mother, 
who will surely help us win the greatest of all trophies—Heaven. 


Clementine Glasper, ’49. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS FOOT-PRINTS APPEAR 


A grocer in a small town was an old, inventive character, in fact, 
more of an inventor than a business man. To improve his business he 
thought up a plan—to go out at night and paint on the sidewalks several 
white foot-prints about three feet long, all pointing towards his store. 
This he did in a few hours by using a stencil-plate. Of course, “white 
feet” were the talk of the town; all kind of guesses were made about 
them. Because no one knew who put them on the sidewalks nor for what 
purpose. Many people out of inquisitiveness went to the store, and they 
finally learned that the grocer himself put the foot-prints on the side- 
walks to stimulate his business. Since this was the first time anything 
so remarkable happened in the town, the little, inventive grocer re- 
ceived so much business that he could not handle it all. This shows us 
that a few clever ideas always help to improve a new business. 


Rose Marie Freiburger, ’49. 


TONY, THE BORE 


At every athletic contest, you will find this fellow. He arrives late 
and expects somebody to save a seat for him. He never comes early to 
save seats for his friends, which is not very thoughtful. 


After the game begins, Tony starts booing at the appearance of 
the opposing team on the floor. Forgetting his money, he borrows some. 
He says that he’ll pay you back, but if you get it back before you die, 
you are lucky. 


Halftime arrives and Tony pushes with all his strength, as if he 
hadn’t had anything to eat or drink for days. In the cafeteria, he looks 
for someone who is getting waited on, and asks him to get him some- 
thing. When he gets it, he rushes out and spills it down your back. 
Tony gets to his seat in time to throw pennies on the floor at the baton 
twirlers. 


When the officials reappear for the third quarter, he throws his 
popcorn at them. Tony gets more violent as the game progresses and 
throws his pop bottle on the floor in a fit of rage. It seems as if the 
referee’s decision never satisfies him, so he shows his disapproval. 


After the game ends, Tony tells the victors that they cheat, and 
that they couldn’t have won if they had honest officials. He tries to pick 
a fight to take it out on someone, but if there were a volunteer, he’d 
refuse. He pulls a couple of trolleys and practically wrecks. the bus. 
All the way home Tony parades and shouts, keeping people awake until 
all hours of the night. So if you must go to the game with somebody, 
please don’t pick a character like Tony, or you'll be sorry. 


Charles Gebhart, ’49. 
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: KINDNESS 


The greatest single factor for bringing happiness into the lives of 
others is the practice of the virtue of kindness. Unfortunately the 
generality of mankind seems to have forgotten this virtue. A kind word 
and a pleasant smile are so easy to give. Be liberal with them. They 
are worth more than money. If all men acted upon that principle, life 
would be much happier than it is. Kindness makes sunshine wherever 
it exists. Write your name with kindness, love and mercy on the hearts 
of the people you come in contact with and you will never be forgotten. 


In the intercourse of social life it is by little acts of watchful 
kindness recurring daily and hourly, it is by tones, by words, by looks, 
that affection is won and preserved. It matters not if the world is 
cold, if we can turn to our own dear circle for the enjoyment for which 
the heart yearns. There is nothing comparable to kindness in all the 
world. It is impossible to resist continued kindness. Home enjoyments, 
home affections, cannot be too carefully cultivated. They form the 
sunshine of the heart. 


Life is made up, not of great sacrifices or duties, but of little things 
in which smiles and kindness win and preserve the heart. Little drops 
of rain brighten the meadows and little acts of kindness brighten the 
world. We can conceive of nothing more attractive than a heart filled 
with the spirit of kindness. In no other person do we find love and 
kindness better exemplified than in our Savior who went about doing 
good. 


Esther Jane Herber, ’49. 


WINTER AND THE SNOWMAN 


Snow, snow, and more snow. The first snow causes much fun and 
excitement every year. It means it is time for ice skating, sleigh rides, 
and snow ball fights, but most of all, it means it is time to build snow- 
men. They begin sprouting up everywhere, as if they were growing out 
of the ground. The fat, jolly little man brightens the long winter, sit- 
ting out in the yard like a king. His face, with eyes and teeth made of 
coal, is completed with an old hat and a bright colored scarf. The only 
sad part about it is the day the sun comes out from behind the clouds 
and melts him, but there will be a new snow and you ean start all 
over, rolling the snow into the soft, white, fluffy body of a snowman. 


There comes a day, however, when you have to say goodbye to 
winter and look forward to, spring, with its first robin appearing from 
the south and watching for the first sprouts of green popping out of 
the ground. Next year you can have the fun of a first snow all over 


again. 


Mary A. Hess, ’49. 
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BASKETBALL SPECTATORS, OR WHY DID 
RICHARD OPEN FRANKENSTEIN’S DOOR? 


Have you ever gone to a basketball game and seen it without seeing 
the regular pests who always (I don’t know why they let them in) 
seem to squeeze in? Of course, you’ve seen Caveman Johnny, Rough 
Annie, Sally the Hair Stylist, and worst of all, the coke, candy, popcorn 
pest. Yes, they might be somebody’s friends but wouldn’t you just love 
to murder them all.in the most fiendish way you can think of? 


The caveman Johnny thinks he is the best looking boy who ever 
walked this earth. He thinks that every Jill should fall all over her 
self, just for him. The caveman about him is the hair-pulling. I pity 
the poor girl who sits in front of Caveman Johnny. 


Then Rough Annie is the all-around tom-boy. She stands up and 
lets the team know where they can go, and they’ll be sorry after the 
game if she decides to beat each one of them personally. 


And we just couldn’t leave out Sally the Hair Stylist. Why she’s 
about the best part of this theme, (theme that is), Sally is the girl 
who styles everybodies hair. Telling everyone that it should be done 
just so. About the end of the game she thinks of her own hair. And 
right then and there she sits with pins and comb and puts up her hair. 
What some girls wouldn’t do to get their hands on her. 


The coke pest is about the best pest there is. He’s the one that 
yells down from the top row of the gym that he wants a coke. Then 
you go through the process of having to pass it up, then passing down a 
quarter, pass up the change and pass down a tip for being so kind. By 
this time you wonder why God ever let coke, popcorn or candy get a 
start in this “beat out” world. Somewhere in between quarters the 
opposite team got a three point lead. 


Now the game is over, and you sit there wondering if it were 
Canfield or Voorhees who made that winning shot. You swear to high 
heavens you won’t go to another game in your miserable life. But the 
next game your right there. In case your wondering where I saw these 
moronic characters, I was one of the lucky ones who got a sectional 
ticket. Or was I the lucky one? I’m beginning to believe I was roped 
in. Oh, what these sectionals do to a person. 


Carrell L. Hinsey, ’49. 
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A LOOK INTO THE FUTURE 


Imagine that we live in the year of 2,000 A.D. What changes would 
we encounter from the present day? Would the atom bomb hold con- 
trol over the whole world? Would universal wars occur every quarter 
of a century as in our own time? Would the percentage of juvenile de- 
linquency have dropped any considerable amount within those years? 


One cannot accurately ascertain whether these conditions would 
actually be present, but it can be readily imagined what the state of 
the world would be if these factors are not altered for the better. 


If it is our desire to feel secure in the hope that the world will be 
improved for our children and theirs, we must take action now! Know- 
ing that 56% of the nation’s crimes are committed by children, our 
most important step should be to war on juvenile delinquency. The cause 
has been determined to be lack of discipline in the home and in the 
school. But has it ever been considered that part of the fault could be 
placed on bad literature, indecent and immoral movies and radio pro- 
grams glorifying crimes? Just as a child will strive to imitate his 
parents, so will teen-agers follow the example set by the older gener- 
ation. 


Publishers of books and magazines are not nearly as interested in 
the contents of their works as they are in the amount of profit that 
these will bring. So, also, do the producers of movies and radio pro- 
grams look to the money side of their products. Movies, often adver- 
tised to great heights, have often provided many a movie-goer with a 
great letdown. Books acclaimed as best-sellers, are not always the best 
readers. If, before attending the neighborhood theater or delving into 
the latest book, one would check the list of books and movies approved 
by the Legion of Decency, he would receive the correct slant on such 
disapproved proceedings and live a happier life. 


When we have cleaned our theater of indecent movies, and our 
magazine racks of the wrong type of books, then, and only then, can we 
be certain that the world of tomorrow will be a better, safer world in 
_ which to live. 


Eleanor Huguenard, ’49. 


GOD’S SUN 


At the crack of dawn this morning the moon lost all of her beauty 
and appeal. For peeping out from the eastern edge of the sky, the 
sun glanced at. our part of the world. After making sure everything 
was all right, he arose quickly. His happy face gleamed with a smile 
which lighted up the town everywhere. Coasting along he said: “Not 
a cloud in the sky, oh, what fun Ill have today.” Glistening like he 
had never glistened before, he laid a path of gold at everyone’s feet, 
even those who don’t think of him or appreciate him. He made the 
cross on the steeple shine as if Our Lord Himself were there. He is a 
happy sort of creature, and he roams the world twenty-four hours a 
day, brightening the lives of all the peoples of the world. 


Wesley Palmer, ’49. 
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THE DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


In the middle of Foster Park there is a small stony structure 
obviously intended as a drinking fountain. On it there is a metal knob 
or handle. The function of this small handle, of course, is to produce 
that which will soothe a dry throat: cool, clear, delicious water. That 
is what it is intended for, but by the time one finds the handle and 
pulls, presses, turns and does everything except what is essential to 
draw the water, one is thoroughly disgusted. At length the water does 
decide to appear, coming in one big squirt which invariably finds the 
eye to be the most convenient objective. After coaxing until one is en- 
tirely out of patience, the water begins to flow at a reasonable height, 
and the person’s parched lips linger over the fount awaiting the blissful 
satisfaction to come. But when it comes, is it cool, clear, and delicious? 
Alas and alack! It is certainly far from that! It is warm and rusty, 
and has a taste which leads one to suspect that it came directly from 
the clammy river across the way. 


Completely disgusted and wearied by his efforts, he proceeds to 
buy a lemonade at the concession stand, and leaves the insidious foun- 
tain for the next hapless victim to cope with. 


Nancy Kelley, ’49. 


HAVING A TOOTH PULLED 


Since I have been through the experience of having a tooth pulled, 
you can be assured that I speak with first hand knowledge of such an 
escapade. I’m going to try to give a description of my experience, so if 
you should ever have to undertake such an operation, you will know 
what will be in store for you. 


First of all, this whole story has to start with a tooth ache. The 
only thought you have is wanting to get rid of that little guy with the 
pitch fork having the time of his life playing the ‘Anvil Chorus” on 
your tooth. So you get out the telephone book and make an appoint- 
ment with the Dentist. 


You finally arrive at the Dentist’s office, and naturally you have to 
sit and wait. Boy! what you don’t imagine sitting there. Finally your 
turn comes. Gee! he’s good looking. So you sit yourself in a chair and 
he puts a nice clean towel around you. Then he speaks pleasantly and 
tells you that it won’t hurt. Naturally, you think he’s just saying that 
to make it easy for you. He then takes a long needle and says it will 
put your tooth to sleep. You open your mouth, but he keeps insisting 
to open wider. You feel as if he’s putting a trip hammer in your 
mouth. Wow! that didn’t tickle at all. So you wait a few minutes and 
it still feels the same to you. He says to open up again. Then he starts 
to dig. Have you ever seen a dog dig for a bone? Well, he make a dog 
look sick. Finally he gives a big sigh of relief and what do you know, 
he has your tooth in his hand. You still haven’t any feeling there. You 
stick your tongue there and it’s empty. So you pay your bill and walk 
out, happy that it’s all over, and still thinking of how handsome he was. 


Frances Koder, ’49. 
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PEEKING TOM 


One night when I was home alone I heard a strange noise at the 
window. I got out of bed and went down stairs to investigate. By the 
time I got down stairs the noise had stopped. So I went out into the 
kitchen to see if there was anything to eat. Just as I was about to open 
the icebox I heard the noise again. I grabbed the ball bat which was 
standing near by and headed for the front room. By the time I reached 
the dining room I heard a window open in my brother’s bed room, I 
went and stood next to the window and when the man stuck his head 
in, down came the bat, and I struck him right on the bean. He fell back- 
wards out the window, and I heard a thump when he hit the ground. I 
rushed out to see if he got up. When I went around the side of the 
house I saw two people standing over the lifeless body. By the time I 
got up enough courage to go up and see who they were, the man I struck 
was beginning to move. I went up to him shaking like a leaf and asked 
if he were hurt very badly. Just as the man was about to get to his 
feet a policeman shined his flashlight into his face, and then for the 
first time I was sorry I knocked the man out. He was my own brother 
who had forgotten his key and couldn’t get in. The other two people 
were my mother and father who were just getting home from the 
movies. 


Donald F. Kintz, ’49. 


THE SPLENDOR OF SNOW 


The snow was falling lightly as I ventured out to explore the snow- 
covered city. As I rounded the corner, I saw a little old man limping 
lightly down the street, obviously enjoying the snow. Walking on, I 
came upon some children excitedly rolling the snow for a jolly little 
snowman. After watching them for a little while, I left the merriness 
of their voices as I trudged on. 


Upon glancing around, I could see how beautiful the trees, shrubs, 
and ground looked tonight. Sometimes the snow flakes would playfully 
whisk in my eyes and obscure my vision, but not for long. The air of 
the night was not cold, and therefore, the snowflakes would melt. 


Still I was wandering around. Bang! My head felt light, and no 
wonder, for some boy had thrown a snowball at me. Even his puppy 
seemed to be laughing as though enjoying the prank. Yes, everyone, 
both young and old, was enjoying the snow. Passing the Church, my 
eye was caught by the beauty of the work that Mr. Snow had completed 
on its Master’s House. It looked so peaceful and quiet; I hated to 
leave it. 


After some time, I arrived back home again. I felt lighthearted 
and gay after seeing so much splendor. The stars seemed to twinkle, 
“Good-night,” and I thought how like little snowflakes they are. Isn’t 
it wonderful how enchanting snow can make everything look? 


Mary Luedeke, ’49. 
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THE DOLLAR BILL 


’ This story takes place on a street, drenched with rain. A little boy 
stands huddled in the doorway of an old store. A man passes hurriedly 
by, noticing the little boy. He thought it rather strange for the young- 
ster to be at such a place on such a dreary day as this, so he turns back 
and goes to the little boy. On approaching him, he notices he has been 
crying. 

“What seems to be the matter?” asks the man in a kind tone of 
voice. 


“Well,” replies the little boy, “my father sent me to the store with 
a dollar bill to get some groceries, and I have lost the money.” 


“Why don’t you return home and tell your father? I’m sure he 
will give you another dollar,” said the man. 


’ 


“Never mind mister,” said the little boy, “you wouldn’t understand. 
You see, my dad’s kinda drunk, and he would only beat me, so I’ll wait 
’till he goes to bed or goes out again!” 


“Well, come then, I’ll buy the groceries for you,” said the man. 


Taking the boy by the hand, he leads him to the nearest grocery 
store. After all the groceries are purchased the bill amounts to ninety 
cents and the man returns the ten cents to the youngster. The little boy 
starts out of the store with the things, but pauses at the door. He 
places the groceries on a nearby stand and hurries back to the man 
who gave him the money and places his arms about his waist saying, 
in a choked voice— 


“Gee, mister, I wish you were my daddy.” 


After that the man walked the drenched streets for two hours 
looking for some other little boy who had lost a dollar bill. 


Gladys May, ’49. 


WHY NOT LIKE SCHOOL? 


While studying laboriously one day, and incidentally, hating every 
minute of it, I stopped in alarm. Strange thoughts came to my mind. 
Why not try to enjoy studying? Why make it harder than it is? Why 
not like school? I was astounded. Such thoughts had never before 
entered my mind. I had never thought of school as anything but 
punishment and drudgery that had been inflicted on us by some villain 
with a hatred for the youth of the world. 


Now I thought of school in a new light. I decided that it might be 
easier if I didn’t fight against it so hard. But I contemplated this for 
a while before doing anything about it. Maybe it was some kind of a 
trap; perhaps I was being lured into this new trend of ideas by some 
evil thing. But then, there was no harm in trying a new method of 
going about my studies. So, I tried to smile when I came to school in 
the morning. I opened my books with real interest when I started my 
homework. To my surprise, it worked. I found that I actually like ~ 
school and enjoy studying. . ) 


Virginia Miller, ’49. 
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SPRING 


Spring is the most beautiful season of the year. Nature comes 
back to life after sleeping through the winter months. The trees begin 
to bud, the flowers begin to bloom and the lawns spring up with grass 
that is greener and fresher looking than at any time of the year. 


It is during this season that the season of Lent ends, and we cele- 
brate the beautiful day of Easter which is a-day of great rejoicing for 
all Christians. Life and bright colors predominate on this day. In ad- 
dition to nature taking on its scenery of brightness and color, people 
discard their winter clothing of dark and dull colors and substitute 
new clothing, the colors of which are contrastingly bright and alive. 

We can learn a spiritual lesson from the season of spring. We 
should liken it to our death on earth and the rebirth of our souls in 
Heaven. 


Marilyn Miller, ’49. 


THE APPOINTMENT 


Almost every individual has had his trifling experience with the 
dentist, and I for one was not an exception. 

I was standing at the head of the dimly lighted stairway wonder- 
ing whether or not I wanted to go up to see the dentist, whose office 
was on the second floor. I soon found myself before the office door on 
which was inscribed “Dr. I. Pullem.” “Painful Dentist.” 

I opened the door and walked into the outer-room, patiently wait- 
ing my turn. There were only three people ahead of me. In a few 
seconds there were only two, then one. It was then that I became 
nervous and nearly decided to leave. 

I got out of my seat and started toward the door. Before I knew 
what had happened, the door to the office burst open, and an elderly 
gentleman walked hurriedly out with a discouraged look on his face. 

I next found myself in the big chair under all those bright lights 
which reminded me of a criminal under the first degree. 

My tooth now hurt worse. Oh Yes! All this while I had a terrific 
pain in my lower jaw prompted my mother to make an appointment 
for me. 

The dentist was an old chap, a quack, if you ask me, who wore 
thick glasses and had a bald spot on the top of his head, reminding me 
of a cue ball. 

He looked me over and uttered a hm and another hm! Oh! now I 
was in terrific pain. I could feel the cold sweat run down my forehead. 

The dentist went to his cabinet, produced an ugly looking pair of 
pliers and a gruesome needle. I felt the cold chills. After telling me 
to open my mouth wide, he fumbled for ‘awhile, and all of a sudden I 
felt my aching tooth ease as he produced a grape seed I had lodged 
between my teeth. 


John Moisica, ’49. 
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SALLY 


When anyone comes to pay us a visit, the first thing he notices is 
Sally. Being twenty-five years of age with black hair and a dark com- 
plexion, she is really attractive. Her other two qualities which are most 
unusual are her height, which measures nine feet and her enormous 
eyes, which must be at least twelve inches in diameter. After becoming 
acquainted with her, everyone shows much consideration and affection 
toward her. But then this is only natural, for Sally is really a wonder- 
ful person, so well mannered and graceful. She has proved herself a 
loyal friend more than once, especially by accommodating her friends 
by driving them wherever they wish to go. 


Oh, But what have I done? Surely I must have given you the 
wrong impression. You see, Sally isn’t a member of the family, that 
is, as far as humans are concerned. Nevertheless, we consider her as 
such. Sally is just a wonderful old car, and a Dodge at that. 

Here’s to Sally! Long may her motor hum and her wheels roll. 


Veronica Ostrowski, ’49. 


CLOCKS 


Clocks are funny mechanisms—at least to people who don’t know 
much about them. If you look at them closely, they appear to be a lot 
of wheels, levers and buttons. Here is a lever labeled “START,” and 
over there one labeled “TURN RIGHT TO SET TIME,” and finally 
there is that famous lever called “ALARM.” 


Did you ever stop to think what you would do without a clock? 
They help you get to school (on time?), aid you in keeping other ap- 
pointments with punctuality and, of course, right in the middle of your 
sweetest dreams with a loud, shrill ring they rouse you from sleep. 


Sometimes it proves to be quite a task to set an alarm. Maybe the 
clock is slightly broken, and so in order to have the alarm ring at seven 
o’clock, you must set it for. five. And then unless it is an electric clock, 
you must wind it, and what a job that is! You just get it wound, set 
and ready to go when, pop! Up jumps the alarm lever and shrilly lets 
you know that you have to begin all over again. Unless you are lucky, 
this can turn out to be a very nerve-wracking affair. 


But despite all this, the clock is a very wonderful mechanism. 
Imagine having to run outside and look at a sun dial every time you 
wanted to know the time, and what would happen if it rained! Some- 
times it would be nicer not to know the time, but on the whole the 
clock has a very definite place in our daily lives. 


Barbara Otte, ’49. 
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THE KITCHEN 


The kitchen, ah! yes, the bright little corner of the home where 
the busy mistress spends a third of her life, is surely an enticing place. 
Lovely, indeed, is the kitchen with its ruffled curtains and neatly sten- 
ciled table and chairs. 


But the kitchen is more than just a lovely room with bright hues 
of color; it is a place where—well most anything may take place. Great 
feasts are made more enjoyable on account of the delicious meals that 
are prepared in this hallowed spot. Hearts are made happier and 
appetites grow keener when the chocolate chip cookies, baked in the 
faithful old oven are served to the entire family. This kitchen is the 
favorite haunt for the children, who after school hours are over, rush in 
to partake of cookies and jam; for the older folk, who after coming 
home from a show or a date, tip-toe into the grand old spot to prepare 
a Dagwood sandwich for themselves. 


This lovely kitchen, on the other hand, may be a scene of many 
interesting activities. After removing the bowl of luscious fruit and 
the crisp luncheon cloth, the table is ready to serve those interested in 
games of any description; here the card-lover may play to his heart’s 
content, those interested in “Monopoly” may play without fear of being 
disturbed; and on rare occasions, little Jerry is permitted to build his 
airplane model, provided that he is extremely careful. 


Yes, this little room in the rear of the house contributes more to 
the welfare and happiness of the family than words can ever express. 


Janice Papenbrock, ’49. 


IT’S JUST HIS PAL 


Hidden away all through the week, in a dark corner of the base- 
ment, is a shabby old pal of my dad’s. Its dilapidated, time worn ap- 
pearance would seem to place it under the general classification of 
“junk.” Condemned many times by mother to the trash pile, it always 
seems to make its way back to its usual place on the old metal hook. 
Neglected all week, it just seems to live for Sunday morning, when it 
is liberated from its dingy prison and placed in a very DEO Ua His po- 
sition by my dad. 

Although besieged by a barrage of useless exclamations, such as: 
“What will the neighbors say?” “Today is Sunday!” and “Please take 
it off,” my dad still sports that old veteran of many good times. From 
morning ’till evening he can be seen popping in and out of the house 
with his chum perched on the back of his head, or perneDs poe ane, 
altogether, but nevertheless there. 


Did you ask what I’ve been talking about? Why, how silly of me! 
It’s just the hat my daddy wears on Sunday. 


Ann Roesler, ’49. 
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THE HUNT 


I am writing ,these few lines to inform but not discourage future 
hunters on the difficulties to be overcome while pursuing this coveted 
sport. 


This experience took place on the farm of a friend of mine one 
erisp, snowy, December day. 


I was walking along a creek near the edge of the water, looking for 
tracks. Half. disgustedly I walked over to a clump of what had at one 
time been weeds but what was now a mound of snow, and gave it a 
kick. To my surprise, a rabbit took off so fast that I hardly had time 
to raise my gun. I fired! When the smoke cleared away, I saw that he 
was still running. I raised my gun and fired again. This time he 
turned a flip and lay still. Excitedly I ran over to the bank and began to 
climb, but I slipped and fell into the icy cold waters of the creek. I got 
up, but I saw that my prey was making tracks for an old tree near a 
cornfield. I pulled up my gun, took aim, squeezed the trigger, and— 
click! The gun was empty. I quickly broke my gun and emptied it and 
took a good shell from my pocket. I fumbled with this for a second or 
two, finally dropping it into a drift about a foot and a half deep. Now 
I was steaming. No rabbit would get the best of me (I thought). I 
was going to get him or else. I reached into my pocket for another 
shell, extracted it, put it in my gun, and prepared to draw a bead. But, 
what was I going to draw on? The rabbit had disappeared, and so 
had my patience. 


James D. Rehnen, ’49. 


WHAT A DAY 


Just as you really start to enjoy the comfort of your bed, you 
hear that awful sound from your alarm clock that means it is time to 
get up. Oh, what a horrible thought! You stick your head under the 
pillows hoping that the alarm clock will eventually run down, but true 
to form it keeps right on until you finally roll out of bed and hit the 
floor. 


Finally, realizing that time grows short, you painfully grope your 
way to the bathroom and find the faucet. After dampening your 
fingertips you flick a few drops of water in your eyes. 


Getting dressed is the hardest job, but you hurry for you know 
that school begins at eight-thirty and already it is seven o’clock. After 
dressing, you walk downstairs and find yourself strangely alone. Sensing 
that something is amiss you clomp back upstairs and awake your mother, 
to ask her why she is not up. With a groan she looks hopelessly at you 
and says, “Today is Saturday, go ’way.” 


Jack Renner, ’49. 
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IT’S SPRING AGAIN! 


Spring is that time of year when the heart becomes lighter and 
quickens with the stir of sap beginning to flow through the branches of 
trees and shrubbery. Mother Earth is being reborn! 


One wave of Nature’s fairy wand transforms the cold dead Earth 
into a beautiful young maid, who, at Spring’s first mild caress, dons 
her. wedding dress of rainbow colours and decks herself with a mad 
profusion of blossoms. 


The friendly sun melts the snow with its warm kiss and the ground 
is soon soft and yielding and ready for seed. Flowers, plants, and 
leaves appear as if by magic and the world rejoices and is glad. All 
things try to rival their fellow-creatures in praise and glory of the 
Creator. 


Ice and snow and chilling winds are but memories. On any warm 
spring afternoon one may see young lovers strolling through the park. 
A sweet old lady with heart just as light is gathering violets and sweet- 
smelling roses. Squirrels, rabbits, and birds are scolding their mates 
and building nests. 


Spring will soon be gone, but it will come again for it’s never been 
known to fail. How glad we are for this perfect obedience to the will 
of the Master. And what if Winter comes again? For, “If Winter comes, 
can spring be far behind?” 


Julia Vrazo, ’49. 


OPERATION SAMBO 


During the past summer I experienced a very trying event. Sam, 
a beloved companion of mine, required an operation on his eye. On the 
appointed day Sam and I arrived at the doctor’s office only to find the 
waiting room crowded with other patients. (Being afraid Sam might 
cause a disturbance, I decided to leave him in the car). 


Finally the nurse called Sam’s name and together we went into the 
operating room. While preparing for surgery the doctor explained that 
it would be necessary to strap Sam to the table. I told him I couldn’t 
stand to see this, so I departed to the waiting room. I was there for 
one hour, but it seemed like an eternity. Whenever the nurse came all 
she would say was, ‘‘He’s doing as well as can be expected.” By this 
time I was in a sad state. 


Then the doctor came out of the adjoining room with Sam under 
his arm. When the surgeon put him on the floor Sambo began to wag 
his tail. Then I knew my cocker spaniel was good as new. With a sigh 
of relief I thanked the veterinarian and happily walked out of the office 
with Sambo on his leash. 


Mary Ann Weitz, ’49. 
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WHY AMERICA NEEDS FAMILY PRAYER 


“Pray always!” ‘Watch and pray that ye enter not into temp 
tation.” In what way can we be sure of God’s favors and blessings? 
By prayer—constant, firm, sincere prayer. This is one way in which 
we can help save America from moral and material destruction. 


Since prayer is the source of all spiritual and temporal aids; and 
since the family is the foundation of the nation; it is only reasonable 
that family prayer is vital to make a family strong—which in turn 
will make a nation strong. 


When the Constitution was written, America was God conscious. 
But as time progressed, the original sense of morality has lost much 
of its meaning. 


Today family prayer is the exception. If America can bring back 
this blessing to the home, families will be brought together for a quiet, 
peaceful pause in a much too busy day. Family prayer will bring God’s 
presence into the home, for Christ has said, ‘‘Where two or more are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” 
Family prayer so pleases our Divine Savior, that His Blessed Mother 
appeared at Fatima and exhorted everyone to recite the rosary, in 
order to appease an outraged God. 


Again, family prayer binds the family ties;—it strengthens the 
weak members, and encourages the strong to fight life’s battles. It 
gives to husband and wife a feeling of trust in each other; to children, 
a feeling of security; to America, men and women capable of governing 
this nation with unselfish motives with hearts full of love for their 
fellowmen, and with minds governed by God’s precepts. Lastly, family 
prayer drives the evil spirit from the home. He cannot. work where 
united prayer is frustrating his cunning. 


In conclusion, family prayer may be compared to a bundle of 
sticks. One stick can be easily broken, but a bundle of sticks resists 
even the strongest hand. Likewise, one family practicing family prayer 
can do little to bring America back to God; but many families can do 
a mighty work. Therefore, the more families that join in the Family 
Prayer Crusade, the stronger will America become materially and 
spiritually. 


_ Charles Stracks "49. 
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THE VALUE OF MUSIC 


Have you ever thought what joy music brings into the world and 
into the lives of the many hundreds of thousands of people living in 
this world? 


Think of what comfort it brings to the people sick in bed at home 
or in the hospitals. Often when they hear some soft, sweet, music it 
soothes their nerves and quiets the patients so they can fall into a 
peaceful slumber. Also when a baby is restless, how do most mothers 
try to comfort them? Of course, they sing the sweet lullabies that the 
many composers have taken time to write. 


Music is one of the most beautiful and most treasured possessions 
of the people of the world. Really if you put some serious thought on 
this idea I’m sure you will agree with me that music is a very essential 
part of the great wheel of the world. Think hard now; doesn’t it sooth 
you when angry, comfort you when sorrowful, and when you’re happy 
put you in an even happier mood? If it does not, then you are not 
giving it the full opportunity it needs. . 


We truly owe a vote of thanks to composers such as Beethoven, 
Bach, Chopin, Romberg, Gershwin, Kern and Berlin. Not mentioning 
the thousands of other great men who composed the songs people all 
over the world are singing and humming every day of their lives. 


The next time you hear a tune that really appeals to you and makes 
you want to sing or dance, thank God for giving men the talent to 
compose such masterpieces and thank the composers silently for using 
these talents. 


Mary Lou Bonahoom, ’50. 


WHO IS SHE? 


While trying to choose a suitable subject for this week’s compo- 
sition, my eyes found the object of my search. 


There were times when I thought she wasn’t necessary, but when 
I stop to think of it, I realize that she always was and always will be 
necessary. 


She is the woman who washes and irons my clothes. When a cos- 
tume has to be made, or a cake baked, or a problem solved, she is 
always ready to help. In time of sickness, she is the one who is on 
hand with the proper medicine, and nurses me back to health. She 
wheedles me to go to bed at night and hurries me out in the morning. 
When my conduct calls for correction, she admonishes me, sometimes 
with gentle words and sometimes with strong words, but always in a 
kindly manner. Whenever I stand in need of comfort or encourage- 
ment, she has the fitting words. No doubt by this time you have 
guessed who she is, my mother. 


Sue Donovan, ’50. 
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THE SLEEPER 


He comes through the door, down the aisle, and then up to his 
seat with a look which reminds you of a person who once saw in a 
funeral parlor, only this person you saw was dead and the one you are 
looking at now is alive, at least you hope so. The bell for class rings 
and he wakes with a startled look upon his face. You are surprised by 
this sudden motion but after a while he regains his position and class 
is well under way. He does not rest for long for he is awakened by the 
sound of his name ringing in his ears. He drags himself to his feet with 
a groan of pain that would put a horror picture to shame any day. 
Just as he is about to move his lips to speak, which is a very rare 
occasion, he again hears the voice of the Sister and again he clumps 
into that deep sleep. 


Now you say to yourself, “Is there such a person in my class?” I 
am sure if you would look around you, there he would be sleeping as 
usual. 


Donald Bender, ’50. 


WHY I DISLIKE WRITING THEMES 


I think the one assignment that can ruin a day, is writing a theme. 
You are told you begin “now.” You remove a sheet of paper from 
your notebook, sharpen your pencil, have your loyal eraser handy and 
begin work. You look around the classroom after an interval of five 
minutes and see Rosie, Dave, Jim and Lois all thinking and writing 
without any apparent difficulties, but you, dumb you, can’t even begin. 
Before your numbed mind can remember the day, the bell rings and 
you proceed to your locker, secure your coat and notebook and board 
the three-fifteen bus. After many laborious hours at home you (with 
the help of your father, mother, big brother and sister) come thru with 
the blue-ribbon composition. 


Sally Berghoff, 750. 


WHY | LIKE HISTORY 


History is my most interesting class. Although I have studied the 
same type of history in grade school, it is different now, because we 
pry deeper into the lives of our ancestors, the Romans, Greeks, Ger- 
mans, and many others. Men now know almost exactly how the old 
Europeans lived, their customs, weapons, clothes, homes, and even the 
kind of food they ate. It is interesting to read about the great states- 
men before our day and to know about the great writers. There is a 
great deal of work on the part of historians to find these valuable facts 
for us and I think it should be better appreciated by all. 


Carol Eichenseher, ’50. 
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MY FAVORITE LITERARY CHARACTER 


Of all the stories I have read, there is one that I have especially 
tiked. It is from that story that I have chosen my favorite character. 

The essence of cold, unadulterated, hard-hearted justice, this man 
rightfully disliked another man, but wrongfully swore revenge. Be- 
cause of a written bond between them, he was about to obtain his cruel 
desire. The life of the accused was in the hands of our allegedly just 
character. The condemned pleaded for mercy but he was refused. 

The heroine of the story recited at this time a beautiful mercy 
speech but it was of no avail. The lawyer hired for the case of the 
accused, in desperation discovered a flaw in the bond and by the strange 
ways of fate or shall we say Providence, freedom was granted unasked 
for. Now, the life of the accuser was at stake. He, also realizing his 
position, begged for his life. His request was granted, but he was given 
as a substitute, a punishment much more displeasing. He was told he 
must become a Christian. This person was Shylock, a rich Jewish money 
lender, while the accused was Antonio, a Christian money lender. 

Many have learned from Shylock that with true sincere justice 
there is always mingling a little mercy. 

Agnes Hart, ’50. 


THE KIND OF MAN I HOPE TO MARRY 


The kind of man I would like to marry would, first of all, have to 
be a good Catholic. He wouldn’t have to be a smooth Joe, but musn’t 
be too hard on the eyes. Another must is that he should be at least 
three inches taller than I am and must be a little older. 

I wouldn’t accept him if he wasn’t polite, kind, and generous. He 
should also be up to date in politics. 

Before I married this man, I would visit his house and see how he 
treated his mother or sister. If he treated them with respect, I would 
know he was the man for me, because I would know he would treat me 
the same way. 

Carol Hettinger, ’50. 


THE BOOK | WOULD LIKE TO WRITE 


My point of view as to what book the world needs today, is, some 
literature about man’s character, how it is built and formed, and the 
successes he enjoys in a spiritual, moral, and social way. Also a book 
containing man’s greatest pride, his good name. Today, there are so 
many people gossiping about that certain boy or girl. It seems as though 
everyone’s talking, and a lot of it isn’t good. Yes, I can understand 
why some of these so-called friends of ours, say just little things here 
and there. For my money or as to my opinion, it’s mostly social success, 
later on probably financial. ; 

I feel, or any man for that matter, could publish a book just de- 
scribed, the world would be talking of the good things about their 
neighbor. 

Dick Kibiger, ’50. 
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ST. PATRICK DAY WHEN MOTHER WAS A GIRL 


Saint Patrick’s day was snowy and blustery, as Saint Patrick Days 
should be. Mother tells me that she remembers many that were just 
like it. She says, however, that the children nowadays do not celebrate 
it as they did, with the lilting Irish airs, a parade with the band playing 
Irish tunes, and the church all decorated for the occasion. Even the 
children who were not Irish looked forward to the great celebration, 
which started early in the morning, when they donned their shamrocks 
or their green bows. A good many of the boys wore green ties. 


They would wait outside church for the band (sometimes walking 
blocks to meet it). The band, of course, was followed by a goodly 
number of the proud and faithful sons of “Old Erin.” 


During Mass, which was quite solemn and impressive, Irish melo- 
dies were played. The sermon was always preached by Monsignor De- 
laney (now deceased), himself a true and staunch Irishman. 


After the services the rest of the day was free. Quite often, they 
celebrated by attending a good show, since on this day they could do 
so without breaking their Lenten abstinence. 


Lois Kinder, ’50. 


WHY AMERICA NEEDS FAMILY PRAYER 


There are many reasons why America needs family prayer. I think 
that if the Catholic mothers and fathers of America buckled down to 
business and practiced their religion as good Catholics, they would stay 
at home with their children and teach them about God and their re- 
ligion. It would help them to see that the associates of their children 
were good Catholic companions. The parents would see that good Cath- 
olic books and magazines were read and make it their business to see 
where their offspring play and make sure they come home by the time 
that was set. 


Giving the children money and sending them off to a show that 
might even be condemned and forgetting all about them and going to a 
tavern or to work is what the so-called Catholic parents of America do 
today. I think that if the Catholic families of America recited the 
Rosary every evening that there would be less Juvenile Delinquents. 
More fervent Catholic boys and girls devoting themselves to Mary by 
praying that the delinquent Catholic parents of America would wake 
up and see the right side of things and say the Rosary too. ‘More 
things are wrought from prayer than this world dreams of.” 


Teresa Kleinrichert, ’50. 
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JAMES CADWALADER, SR. 


The rain pelted down, intensifying the gloom which already lay 
thickly about Cadwalader Manor. Mr. James C. Cadwalader, owner of 
the Manor, stared out the window into the dismal garden. Nothing but 
fog could be seen. Fog everywhere, blotting out the view of everything 
outside the cold grey walls of the frightening old house. Suddenly, with- 
out warning the lights flickered out, leaving J. C. in complete black- 
ness. With a start he turned and with trembling steps slowly made 
his way toward the light switch. His hand closed over the switch, he 
clicked it, but nothing happened. Again and again he tried, but the 
results were the same. He ran a cold shaking hand through his thick, 
wavy hair. Out of the darkness appeared a strange glow which came 
closer and closer, nearer and nearer—. 

Does J. C. run in terror? Does he survive this terrible experience? 
What is the cause of the mysterious glow? Tune in tomorrow for the 
smashing climax of the dramatic life history of “James Cadwalader, 
Sr.” This is station B.A.R. signing off. 


Barbara Koch, ’50. 


MY LIFE AS A MOUSE 


My name is Elmer. I am a mouse. Some people do not like me and 
my friends, but we’re really very nice animals and do not mean to 
frighten anyone. I live with my mother and my sister Henrietta, in a 
very cozy little hole under the back porch at 5231 Chestnut Street. 


My father was killed one day while climbing into what he thought 
was a harmless can of sugar; so, I am the sole male member of my 
family. 

My friend Tommy Rat and I really enjoy life. We like nothing 
better than to stroll down Main Street on a sunny afternoon, stopping 
here and there to sample the grocers’ various wares. There is just one 
thing though—Tommy and I both like Annabelle Mouse, who lives under 
that big white house on Mulholland Drive. Personally, I think she likes 
“me better than she does Tommy, even though Tommy brings her those 
big hunks of cheese from Smith’s Delicatessen around the corner. 

Well, one day the people who live in the white house bought a> 
black cat with big green eyes. Annabelle rushed over to warn me that 
very day, but Tommy was out of town, so he was not aware of his danger 
the next time he visited Annabelle. You can imagine what happened! 
The cat had been lurking right around the corner, and he jumped out 
and pounced upon poor Tommy before he knew what happened. 

Tabby got Tommy, and I got Annabelle! Who said that a mouse’s 
life isn’t fun? 

Mary Jo Kohl, ’50. 
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MORNING RUSH 


I lay in my bed dreamily thinking how warm and comfortable it 
was when suddenly a voice shattered my dream. Could it be my mother 
so soon? It seemed that only a moment ago that I lay my head upon 
this wonderful cloud that someone named a pillow. 


Finally, after an eternity of calling, I had to admit that it was my 
mother and that if I didn’t hurry I would miss my bus. Missing it 
would mean waiting about two hours for another one, which would 
make me about an hour late for school. 


I think I dozed after that, though, because the next thing I knew 
I felt a trickle of icy cold water running down my neck and felt a 
hard tug at the covers. 


Yes, it was my mother, using this as the last resort to arouse me, 
and warning me that I had about two minutes to catch my bus. 


I threw back the covers like a person who had just burned herself. 
I dashed to the bathroom and splashed some cold water on my face in, 
a vain effort to arouse myself from the sleepy daze I was in. 


I was still dreamily dressing when my mother put my books into 
my arms and gently pushed me out the door. Just as I got outside the 
sound of the bus’s horn reached my ears. I ran down the street and 
whizzed around the corner just in time to see the last passenger board 
the bus. 


With a last desperate spurt of energy and speed I reached the bus 
just before it pulled away from the curb. I knocked on the door and 
the driver opened it, laughingly bidding me a jolly “Good Morning.” 


Donna Linder, ’50. 


VOCATION 


Each person is fitted to his own vocation if he can find it, whether 
it be a bricklayer or politician, a lawyer or a poet. Take time to stop 
and think about it. What do I want to be? What occupation am I most 
interested in? Then spend some time praying to God, asking Him to 
help you make the decision that may mean your whole life. Get some 
authority’s advice on the occupation you would like to follow. 


If a lecture is being held about this subject, attend it. Read books 
and articles in which this vocation is discussed. Talk or write to people 
in this profession and ask their opinion of it. When you have accom- 
plished all this, talk it over with your mother and father. Then ask 
your confessor’s advice, because this means not only your life on earth, 
but it may decide your place in eternity. 


Ralph Manny, ’50. 
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MY HOBBY 


Do all people have hobbies? If they haven’t, they should have, 
because hobbies are fun, interesting to work on, and very beneficial in 
many ways if well chosen. I think that the nation’s number-one hobby 
is STAMP COLLECTING. This is followed by others such as: button 
collecting, rare coin collecting, wood work, amateur painting, to name 
just a few. Of course, there are always people who like to keep scrap 
books, filled with interesting pictures, clippings, and notes of various 
kinds. My hobby is none of these. You may think this an unusual 
hobby, but I enjoy it, and it gives me great satisfaction. I can work on 
my hobby only in the spring and in the summer, for, you see, my hobby 
is flower-gardening. 


From the time the first violet shyly peeps its tiny head from Mother 
Earth, until the first visit of Jack Frost, my hobby occupies all of my 
spare time. In the spring the garden must first be plowed and culti- 
vated before the seed can be planted. Some months later, when the 
tiny plants are large enough, they must be transplanted. From there 
on, it is just a matter of keeping down the weeds and watering the 
plants. The labor itself is a pleasure; so also is the joy and satis- 
faction derived from watching the growth of my plants from day to day. 


All my labor is abundantly rewarded when I gather a bouquet of 
fresh flowers for the dining-room table centerpiece. 


Carolyn Lomont, ’50. 


MY FAVORITE SPORT 


What better way is there of enjoying life than to have a sweet 
taste for every sport? For instance, when football season comes up, 
football is my dish. When basketball season comes, basketball is the 
topic of my interest and conversation. ’Tis the same when swimming, 
ice-skating, tennis, and, last but not least, baseball season turns up. 


FOOTBALL!—the rough and tumble game which any boy loves to 
play or watch. The plowing and charging through those slight openings 
in the line! Then the deception of a pass and the chalking up of six 
more points for the team! This all helps to make football very inter- 
esting. 


Equally interesting things may be said of any other sport. Each 
thrills one with its exciting moments, its last-minute struggles, and 
triumphant wins. But, above all, sportsmanship should be shown at all 
times. Sports are played mainly to develop a person’s attitude and fair- 
ness. So, let’s enjoy ourselves by playing our sports clean and fair! 


Donald Mauch, ’50. 
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A FRESHMAN LOOKS AT THE RECORD 


Are sports popular in high school? Let’s look at a typical high 
school year. School opens starting anew the excitement of classes. 
What is on everybody’s lips? “How is our football team this year?” So 
the books are thrown into the lockers, and everyone trots out to the 
gridiron to inspect the fighting eleven. 

After several weeks of a good, perhaps bad, season the football 
equipment is turned in and everybody settles down to schoolwork. When 
everything is quiet once more, what happens? Why basketball, of 
course! 

Now the basketball fans are all in a dither. Homework can wait! 
We’re going out to the ball game. The conference games, the city 
series, and then that action-packed tournament, the sectionals! Plans 
are made for the sectional send-off. Arrangements are made should 
ours happen to be the lucky quintet. Then on to state. Finally the last 
game is played. Back again to school. 

What comes next? Track, of course. All the athletes are donning 
track uniforms to represent their school on the field. Books are still 
staying in lockers at night. We have to show school spirit, don’t we? 
After several weeks of frenzied excitement the hurdles and pole vaults 
are put away for another year. 


For the first time this year everybody is taking his books home. 
Resolutions are made to study for three hours each night for the rest 
of the year—what there is left of it—for school closes for summer 
vacation next week. 


Ralph Manny, 750. 


ARE CATHOLIC TEEN-AGERS DIFFERENT? 


Yes, they definitely are different. On the outside they look the same, 
with their sweaters, bobbysox, crew cuts and saddles, but on the inside 
is the difference. Only the Catholic teen-agers stop eating at midnight 
on Saturday night. If his jalopy is going at break-neck speed, he slows 
up to bow his head passing the church. They change the subject when 
the conversation gets shady. Sure, they like to enjoy themselves with 
singing, dancing, bowling and other sports, but down underneath they 
are sterling. 

Ann Martin, ’50. 


VOCATIONS 


The remaining years of our lives depend on the vocation which we 
choose. Therefore, we should spend much time thinking about it and 
praying for the grace to know it and courage to accept it, so that we 
might select the right one, the one God has destined for us. Much dis- 
appointment is caused by lack of consideration regarding our life-long 
occupation... Time spent on pondering on our vocation is time well 
spent. 


Rosemary Mattes, ’50. 
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A TALK WITH MARY 


Oh Blessed Virgin Mary sweet, 
As we kneel here at your feet, 
And gaze upon your lovely face, 
Shower us with much grace. 


Mystical Rose of Heaven most dear, 
We know you're always standing near, 
When ourselves in danger we find, 
Won’t you please keep us in mind? 


Mother undefiled, Mary so pure, 

While in your care we feel secure, 
Living in union with you forever, 
Our souls will never, never sever. 


Holy Virgin of virgins and Mother of God, 
Along your holy path we trod, 

With a burning glow of love for you, 
Mother of Jesus, and our Mother too. 


Mary Lee Mettler, ’50. 


THE BEST EXAMPLE | KNOW OF A CATHOLIC 
MOTHER | 


THE BEST example of a Catholic Mother is one who teaches her 
children to be an “all-round” Catholic in everything they do. A Catholic 
Mother teaches her children to say their night prayers, and also their 
morning prayers. She encourages them to play with other children, as 
that teaches them to be considerate of the wishes of others. In this way 
they learn to efface themselves. 


Catholic children are taught to be unselfish and when they are 
able to share their things with others. When the child is five or six 
years of age he is taken to Church and taught to be well behaved, no 
matter what he may see other children do, because the Church is the 
house of God. He is also told that it is sinful to mis-behave in Church. 

A Catholic Mother always sends her children to a Catholic school, 
because she knows that the Sisters will teach them their religion as 
well as other subjects. In Catholic schools, children are taught to show 
respect to the priests and sisters, and also their parents. 

A good Catholic Mother sees that her children go to Confession 
regularly after they have made their first Holy Communion. She sees 
also that her children receive our Lord as often as possible. 

The Catholic Mother realizes that Negro children and those of poor 
families are no different than anyone else and should be treated the 
same as any other child. 

All these points add up to one thing—the best example of a 
Catholic Mother. 


Mary Lee Mettler, ’50. 
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WHAT MAKES A’ HAPPY HOME 


Though the word “home” is a small one it is explained in many 
different ways. Our home is a real part of each one of us. Some boys 
and girls make the mistake of thinking that the ideal home is an elegant 
house. Home is where each one of us belong; where our loved ones 
always welcome our presence. It is in your and my home that we get 
love, sympathy, understanding, encouragement, and inspiration. 


The ideal home gets its strength from the family circle. By the 
family circle I mean your brothers and sisters inspired by the good 
example of your self-sacrificing fathers and mothers. When affection 
and companionship exist between the members of a family, the family 
circle becomes the cheeriest, happiest, and best place in the whole 
world. 


At Nazareth we find the perfect home. Its three holy Members 
give us the most appealing, the most simple, yet the most profound 
example of family life ever known. At Nazareth love is the binding cord 
just as it is in every happy home today. 


Love is my opinion of “What Makes a Happy Home.” 
Madonna Miller, ’50. 


MY FAVORITE PASTIME 


Music is my special hobby. Perhaps I shouldn’t call it a hobby, 
because it is really more than that to me. Even as a small child music 
appealed strongly to me. Now I spend most of my free time listening 
to the various swing bands, Hit Parades, high popularity song polls, 
and the different classics of today. Naturally, there are some selections 
I enjoy more than others, for instance, “Two O’clock Jump” by Harry 
James, “Song of India’ by Tommy Dorsey and “Stormy Weather” by 
Central Catholic’s band. 


Mary Moreo, ’50. 


AN INTERESTING GIFT 


It was beautifully wrapped, tied with gay ribbon, and a pert little 
bow on top. I took it home, and, of course, I couldn’t wait to open it. 
Off came the ribbon, off came the paper. Maybe I better not open the 
lid till Christmas. But you might know—off came the lid. There they 
lay, each one wrapped separately. This was wonderful! One—two— 
three—four—five—six. twenty-five pieces of -—you’d never guess. 
Twenty-five pieces of bubble gum. Bubbles were popping everywhere 
from Monday to Saturday, from morning till night. It didn’t last for- 
ever, but it was sure fun while it did. 


Pat Newnam, ’50. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF A FRESHMAN 


-Two weeks have passed since my entry into Central Catholic High 
School as a Freshman. 


Frankly, after some of the tales told me by my brother, an alumnus 
of C. C., I hardly knew what to expect upon my admission into this 
High School. With a smile on my lips, but almost fear in my heart, I 
entered its portals on a sunny September morning. What dread fate 
awaited me? How would my teachers be? Would I like the subjects I 
had been assigned? Well, I was greeted with a smile by the Faculty, 
so I thought, “Perhaps this place isn’t too bad after all.” Here I found 
hundreds of friendly boys and girls, interesting class room work, 
plenty of stairs to climb, an unreliable combination lock, hamburgers in 
the cafeteria, a wonderful football team, an assignment on the Spiritual 
Council, and ever so many other exciting experiences. 


Yes, I feel quite certain that if my class work and teachers con- 
tinue as interesting in the future as they have been during the past 
two weeks, I shall enjoy all the activities here at C. G; 


Jeanne Phillipp, ’50. 


AN UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT 


Last summer I had the preposterous idea that I wanted to learn to 
drive. Of course my father said no, but I gave him no peace until he 
gave his consent. 


We started on a glorious sunny day. Daddy pointed out a few funda- 
mentals of driving and some of the laws which he said were essential. 
After I was briefed thoroughly, we were ready to go. Daddy drove 
first to show me the routine. 


_ As I was thinking over the things I had been told I looked out of 
the open window at the view. The countryside as usual was beautiful. 
The sky was the bluest blue it had been, the robins sang in the tree 
tops as the rabbits hopped in the green grass along the roadside. 


As soon as I thought I had all the information straight in my mind, 
I asked if I could drive. My father was skeptical about letting me, but 
after coming this far he couldn’t back out. He stopped the car and we 
changed places. I started out a little jerkily but the worst was yet to 
come. I couldn’t steer well and the car was weaving from side to side. 
When I tried to keep it from going one place it went another. In my per- 
plexity I let go my grip on the wheel altogether. If it were not for 
daddy, we would probably have been plowing through some farmer’s 
field. He steered clear of the ditch and drove home, having a large 
amount of fun at my expense. 

I was never so mortified or humiliated in my life. My father wasn’t 
ever let me try that again, for fear the. consequences might be more 
damaging than they had been. Speaking for myself, I don’t think I'l] 
ever want to drive again. 


Arlene Przebendowski, ’50. 
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SPRING 


Spring is here at last and the fleecy white snow has been trans- 
formed into a soft green blanket. The tall trees, so short a time ago 
bleak and bare, don their coats of bright emerald. The budding flowers 
add beauty and color to spring. The birds, bringing their melody and 
brilliant hues from the South, and the animals awakening from their 
long winter’s nap, tell us that spring is here. 


Bonnie Pranger, ’50. 


MY OPINION OF SCHOOL 


“Just wait till you get to high school and you will know what I 
mean.” It seems that I have been hearing that same sentence for 
years. You see, I have three older sisters who had aroused me about 
high school. I have always wished with great curiousity and anxiety 
to get to high school. Now that I have finally gained my will, I find 
that I did not foresee all the happiness that is connected with Central 
Catholic. Rushing to my locker in the morning, trying to be on time 
for my classes, the traditional uniforms, meeting new friends, going to 
basketball games are but a few of my reasons. I think being a greeny 
at C. C. is one of the most wonderful things that could happen to me. 


Barbara Rauner, ’50. 


‘TIS AUTUMN 


"Tis autumn, and Jack Frost has tinged the leaves from their deep 
emerald green to the delicately hued shades of reds and yellows and 
browns. The breeze blows crisp and clear and merrily strips the trees 
of their brilliantly colored splendor. The air is pungent with the clean 
smell of burning leaves and frost. ’Tis autumn and the night air hits 
you with the clear, sweet tang that predicts the approaching winter. 
The moon is bright and sparkling and when its tender fingertips play 
upon the frozen ground, it seems to glimmer and reflect the beauty of 
the things around it. ’Tis autumn and God has blessed the land with 
full and prosperous harvests. 


This is the time of year:for weinie bakes and hayrides and bonfires. 
This is the time for football games and vigorous sports. The woods and 
countrysides respond with the laughter of nature-lovers admiring the 
glowing beauty of God’s gift to man. 


These and many other indescribable things make up the glorious 
days of autumn. 


Ann Rodriguez, ’50. 
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THE FIRST YEAR 


What would high school life be like? Would it be more difficult than 
grade school? These were the thoughts of a freshman on his first day. 

We did not have time to wonder long, for entering the building we 
were rushed to the auditorium where we assisted at Holy Mass and then 
awaited the inevitable decision. The names and homerooms were called 
with great rapidity and then in trepidation we went to the various 
rooms. After the distribution of schedules some of the remarks over- 
heard were: “What’s p-h-y-s-i-o-g-r-a-p-h-y?” “What’s the use of 
learning Latin?” 

However, we drudged through our schedules and decided that they 
were not so bad after all. Slowly we became acquainted with the 
teachers and with each other. Then school ceased being a novelty and 
became routine. In retrospect the first weeks were easy compared to 
what we have done since then. 


The extra-curricular activities became popular, especially the foot- 
ball games. and the dances afterwards. Now that the school term is 
almost over, naturally we hope that next year we shall become sopho- 
mores of whom the school can be proud. 


Robert Rondot, ’50. 


THE CLOISTERS 


We had been in New York for several days when the tall buildings 
started to give us that hemmed-in feeling. We then began to formulate 
plans which would take us out-of-doors. Mother remembered having 
read about the “Cloisters,” and we decided to visit them. 


The morning dawned sunny and bright, and we boarded the upper 
level of a double-decked bus. The drive itself was lovely, the bus taking 
us on Fifth Avenue past Central Park, into Riverside Drive, and along 
the Hudson River Palisades. 


Our first view of the “Cloisters” was very impressive. It looks like 
a medieval castle, completely isolated on a high cliff with the Hudson 
River at its base. Upon entering, one is awed by a feeling of peace and 
serenity. The building consists of two main floors with cloisters, chapels, 
halls, arcades, garden courts, all defying description. The building con- 
tains a collection of ancient religious art, sculpture and architectural 
material taken from monasteries all over the world—most of which is 
centuries old. There are statues, tapestries, murals, and gorgeous 
stained glass. 

It is all a part of the Metropolitan Museum of Arts, but because 
of its size was housed separately and apart from the Museum itself. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., purchased the grounds and furnished most of 
the money for the construction of the cloisters, and has from time to 
time added to the collection. 


Joanne Rusick, ’50. 
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WHY AMERICA NEEDS FAMILY PRAYER 


The need of family prayer is felt by all Catholics all over the 
world today. The world cannot be brought to peace and friendship until 
people learn to accept God in their lives and worship Him as the 
Father of Peace. 


The world is in a chaotic state which may lead to all kinds of 
horror. Unless a great change is made in all nations, the terrible wars 
of the past may be but a forerunner of the evil to come. “How can this 
change be brought about?” The prayers of thousands of Catholic 
families throughout the world, as they pray the Rosary, is the answer. 


It is the obligation of every Catholic to unite in prayer with his 
fellowmen to bring about this change in the world for he well knows 
that there can be no peace in this world without God, because He alone 
brought peace into the world, but only to “men of good will.” Prayer 
strengthens the will by bringing to it superabundant graces. 


Dolores Ryan, ’50. 


MY FAVORITE SPORT 


As I ecantered along the country road covered with a blanket of 
fallen autumn leaves, I knew that this was my favorite sport. It took 
many hours and much effort to attain the ease with which I rode. 


The art of graceful balance is not readily perfected by the eques- 
trian. A sudden lunge of his mount may easily catch him off his guard. 
Even the inexperienced may attain perfect balance in mounting, but only 
he who has mastered this art can fully enjoy with ease and safety his 
high-spirited trotter. There must be perfect understanding between the 
rider and the mount—which can be attained only through kindness and 
effort. 

What a thrill to feel the strength and weakness of the reins in 
your hands, the stirrups tightly clasping your boots, the force of your 
steed gaining speed and altitude every moment—only to idle down to 
a restful trot! Is it any wonder that one picks horseback riding as his 
favorite sport? No Sireeee! 


Stephen Steckbeck, ’50. 


MY EXAMS 


Determined I was to pass my exams. 

I locked myself in my room; 

I tore out my hair and bit my nails 

Just so I wouldn’t fail. 

Well, the exams came—and I failed them too. 
About that I really don’t care. 

What makes me mad, and wouldn’t it you? 
Is that I’ve ruined my nails and hair. 


Gloria Jean Voirol, ’50. 
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MY OPINION OF HIGH SCHOOL 


In my opinion high school is an improvement over grade school, to 
say the least. In the variety of every day, time seems as though it 
does not exist, that is, it hurries by. . 

I believe one of the most pleasant things is the change of classes. 
This enables one not only to exercise but also provides one with different 
teachers in different rooms. It stirs up the body and mind so that one 


does not become tired and lazy. 


Another point which interests most high school students is the 
study periods. These periods enable a student to have more leisure time 
at home. 


Also in high school one meets many new acquaintances. I believe I 
have made over a hundred new friends from all over the city. These 
boys and girls make fine companions with whom I can go about the 
city on different occasions. 


William Vetter, ’50. 


THE DONKEY SOFTBALL GAME 


The funniest game I have ever witnessed was a softball game in 
which the players rode trick-trained donkeys. The batter stood on 
home plate and hit a large rubber ball. Then his troubles began. The 
idea of the game was to get the donkey’s feet to touch first, second, 
third and home base. When one was fielding, to make an out he could 
catch the ball which was the easiest way. Otherwise he had to get off 
animal and chase the person who was meanwhile trying to get to first 
base. 

At this particular game, there had been no score.. Finally, one 
player took the smallest donkey and led it by the front legs around the 
bases for a run. This sole run won the game. 


Mary Lou Weaver, ’50. 


SCHOOL DAYS 


Sometimes, many years from now 
I’ll look back on today, 
I'll think of Central Catholic, and 
It'll seem like yesterday. 
The dreary moments I now have 
Will be just memories, 
But what I learn now, then will show 
Immense realities. 
My happy times will then, be seen 
In each and all my ways. 
' There’ll be a recollection 
Of all my high school days. 
David Sorg, 750. 
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“WELCOME HOME, JOE” 


We attended a party recently which filled those present with the 
warm glow that comes from seeing love in action. It was a welcome 
home party for a G.I. The soldier’s name actually was Joe. He had 
participated in several invasions and was wounded once. Tokyo had 
been his home. 


Joe is a tall, shy boy, one of a large Catholic family. He is just 
an ordinary guy, like millions of other fellows in the armed forces, but 
this Joe, coming home from the wars whose cannons have long been 
stilled, was given all the honors and glory usually accorded only during 
war time. Joe was the army as far as his family was concerned. 


To say they made a fuss about him would be the rankest kind of 
understatement. The family’s affection, love, and esteem for this G.I. 
Joe was wonderful to behold. 


Everywhere he turned, Joe saw evidence of the happiness his family 
felt over his homecoming. In every room of the large but unpretentious 
home were colored crayon pictures. 


Each picture, depicting something significant in his memory, was 
drawn by an individual member of the family. Art collectors will never 
fight over these simple reminders of home. Their value could never be 
measured by such a tangible thing as money. And along with the 
drawer’s signature on each picture was the repeated joyful refrain. 
The same heartening words shouted happiness from a huge sign on the 
front porch for all the world to see—‘‘Welcome Home, Joe’’—Welcome 
Home all G.I.’s!” 


Barbara Schuckel, ’50. 


MY FIRST DAY IN HIGH SCHOOL 


The roar of five-hundred excited and visibly thrilled voices met my 
almost deafened ears on entering Central Catholic High School on 
September fifth. My friends and I were shaking with the thrill and 
excitement. We had awaited this day since our graduation from grade 
school, and had planned our actions accordingly, but now the day was 
here and we had forgotten all instructions given to us by anxious 
mothers, fathers, and big brothers and sisters. Mass helped to calm 
our frustrated nerves a bit, but the separating into different class- 
rooms aroused them again. Rules and regulations from each room 
jumbled my brain into a whirlwind of words. 


Then there was the business of acquiring new friendships. All of 
my real pals were in different classrooms, but in the confusion of the 
day everyone was everyone else’s friend. I talked to practically two- 
hundred girls and boys of whom I had never even heard before, and if 
you had asked me at the end of the day whom I had met, I couldn’t have 
told you for all the tea in China. It‘s no wonder they gave us the next 
day free, no doubt as a rest for both teachers and pupils. 


Marjorie Shaffer, ’50. 
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